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AMBROSE  BABER 
By  R.  B.  Flanders 

It  was  March  8,  1846,  the  second  Sunday  in  Lent. 
Early  that  morning,  before  eight  o’clock,  one  of  the 
leading  physicians  of  Macon,  Georgia,  emerged  from 
his  residence  on  Oak  Street,  and  set  out  on  a  pro¬ 
fessional  call.  For  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
natural  beauties  of  that  city,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
carriage  rolling  along  beneath  the  budding  branches 
of  the  massive  trees  that  lined  the  thoroughfares,  and 
past  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  who  were  making  their 
preparations  for  the  Sabbath. 

As  he  drove  along,  this  physician  might  well  have 
marvelled  at  the  progress  the  town  had  made  since 
his  arrival,  over  twenty  years  before,  a  development  in 
which  he  had  played  a  major  role.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  before,  the  Indian  trade  had  flourished  be¬ 
neath  the  walls  of  Fort  Hawkins,  perched  upon  a  hill 
overlooking  the  Ocmulgee  River,  and  the  virgin  forests 
were  cut  only  by  the  trails  which  traders  followed.  The 
grim  little  fort  still  maintained  its  guard,  but  now  over 
a  thriving  community  of  planters,  merchants,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men.  Moored  to  the  river  banks  were  steam¬ 
boats  and  barges,  ready  to  transport  cotton,  lumber, 
grain,  and  other  commodities  to  Georgia  ports,  and 
warehouses  for  the  traffic  in  staples  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  goods  brought  in. 

In  this  vein  his  thoughts  might  have  run  as  his 
carriage  rattled  across  the  bridge  that  spanned  the 
muddy  Ocmulgee  and  came  to  a  halt  before  the 
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residence  of  the  patient.  This  incident  was  not  lacking 
in  dramatic  quality,  because,  unknown  to  any,  this 
distinguished  physician  and  citizen  was  hastening  to 
his  death.  Thirty  minutes  later  the  startled  cry  was 
heard — “Dr.  Ambrose  Baber  is  dead,”  and  shortly  the 
entire  populace  learned  of  the  tragic  end  of  this  most 
versatile  and  accomplished  man. 

Edward  Ambrose  Baber,  and  his  twin  brother, 
Edward  Hardin,  were  born  in  Buckingham  County, 
Virginia,  September  12,  1793,^  heirs  to  a  worthy  name. 
The  early  history  of  the  family  is  difficult  to  trace  from 
the  records  available,  but  it  is  known  that  some  time 
during  the  colonial  period,  probably  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  three  grandsons  of  Sir 
John  Baber,  physician  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II,^  mi¬ 
grated  to  Virginia.  Of  the  three  brothers,  Thomas, 
William,  and  Edward  Baber,  and  of  their  activities  in 
this  country  there  seems  to  be  very  little  positive  in¬ 
formation.  A  direct  descendant  of  Thomas,  very  likely 
his  grandson,  Thomas  Baber,  was  with  Washington  at 
Braddock's  defeat  in  1755,  and  lost  his  life  in  that 
struggle.  This  was  the  great  grandfather  of  Edward 
Ambrose.  Dr.  Baber’s  own  father,  and  his  grandfather, 
both  bearing  the  given  name  of  Thomas,  served  on  the 
American  side  during  the  War  for  Independence.® 

As  a  child  Edward  Ambrose  was  gentle-natured, 
obedient,  and  affectionate,  to  which  admirable  virtues 
an  inherent  sense  of  pride  and  a  spirit  of  independence 
combined  to  produce  a  personality  that  was  most  at- 

1.  This  article  is  based,  for  the  most  part,  upon  a  coliection  of  family  papers 
in  the  possession  of  the  Krand-daughters  of  Dr.  Baber— the  Hisses  Mary  and 
Birdie  Baber-Biacksbear,  of  Macon,  Ga.  The  author  is  deeply  indebted  to 
them  for  their  kindness  in  Kranting;  free  access  to  the  documents,  and  for 
their  friendly  cooperation  in  the  task  of  identification  of  persons  and  places, 
and  the  necessary  explanations. 

2.  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (New  York,  1885),  11,  807. 

3.  About  1786  Thomas  Baber  married  Sarah  Ogriesby,  of  Virginia.  To  this 
union  were  born  five  children ;  Nancy,  Matilda  Elliss,  Sarah,  and  the  twins. 
Edward  Ambrose  and  Edward  Hardin.  As  children  the  twins  were  called 
“Ned  A.,”  and  “Ed  H.,”  but  the  repetition  of  the  name  Edward,  together 
with  their  striking  physical  similarity,  caused  so  much  confusion  that 
Ambrose,  upon  reaching  manhood,  dropped  the  first  name. 
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tractive  to  those  who  knew  him.  An  unusually  active 
mind  and  body  were  not  accompanied  by  a  strong 
constitution,  and  young  Baber  suffered  because  of  this.< 
Even  at  this  age,  though  possessed  of  “a  frail  and 
delicate  habit,”  he  presented  “those  indications  of 
quickness  and  intelligence,  which,  blended  with  his 
fine  moral  qualities,  gave  to  observers  a  pleasing 
promise  of  future  usefulness  and  prominence.”® 

Thomas  Baber  was  able  to  give  his  son  the  best  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  his  state  offered,  so  Ambrose  was 
sent  to  White  Hall  Institute*  for  his  classical  training, 
after  which  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office 
of  a  Dr.  Nelson,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  His  training  in  this  profession  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  War  of  1812,  which  enlisted  his  services. 
His  medical  knowledge  was  of  great  value,  especially 
when  one  considers  the  plight  of  the  American  forces 
during  the  struggle.’ 

Baber  participated  in  the  Battle  of  Baldensburg, 
and,  apparently  mortally  wounded,  was  carried  from 
the  field  by  his  friend,  Henry  St.  George  Tucker.*  His 
wounds  healed  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  return  to 
his  military  duties,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  war  he 
served  in  the  paymaster’s  department.  Throughout  his 
life  the  effects  of  this  wound  troubled  him  greatly.® 

With  peace  restored,  his  studies  with  Dr.  Nelson 
were  resumed,  and  subsequently  he  went  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  city 
offered  aspiring  young  doctors.  From  1815  to  1817  he 
studied  at  the  Medical  College,  in  the  lecture  halls,  the 
dissecting  rooms,  and  in  observing  the  treatment  ac- 

4.  C.  B.  NottinKham,  "BioKraphical  Sketch  of  the  Late  Ambrose  Baber,  M.D., 
of  Macon,  Ga.,”  in  Trantaetiona  o1  the  State  Medical  Society  of  Georgia, 
18*9  to  185*,  p.  70. 

6.  Ibid.,  70. 

6.  One  of  the  numerous  “classical  schools”  in  Virginia. 

7.  It  is  stated  by  one  writer  that  William  Meriwether,  of  Georgia,  and 
Ambrose  Baber  served  as  physicians.  Mrs.  Howard  Meriwether  Lovett  to 
Miss  Mary  Baber-Blackshear,  letter  dated  Margaretville,  N.  Y.,  April  16.  1936. 

8.  Nottingham,  op.  eit.,  70. 

9.  Dr.  Baber  suffered  from  a  chronic  abscess  which,  it  is  believed,  developed 
from  this  wound. 
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corded  patients  in  the  hospitals  of  that  day.  From  this 
training  he  emerged  with  as  excellent  a  preparation 
for  the  profession  as  could  be  obtained  in  the  United 
States.'® 

A  weakened  constitution  led  the  young  doctor  to  seek 
a  more  agreeable  climate  than  his  native  state  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  Georgia  was  his  choice.  The  rolling  lands 
of  Laurens  County  were  a  pleasant  prospect,  and  for 
a  few  months  he  resided  in  the  little  town  of  Dublin, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oconee  River.  For  some  reason 
this  selection  was  unsatisfactory,  and  Dr.  Baber  moved 
to  the  adjoining  county,  Pulaski,  opening  his  office  in 
the  village  of  Hartford,"  hard  by  the  Indian  lands. 
Within  a  short  period  he  built  a  gratifying  practice, 
inspiring  confidence  in  his  ability  by  studious  habits, 
and  winning  the  affection  of  the  people  by  his  devotion 
to  their  welfare. 

As  a  frontier  settlement  facing  the  Indians,  Hart¬ 
ford  was  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  foreign  intrigue 
among  the  Indians,  and  to  the  depredations  of  the 
tribes  themselves.  Unsettled  conditions  on  the  South¬ 
ern  frontier  crystallized  in  open  war  in  1817,  and  in 
February  of  the  following  year  the  advance  guard  of 
the  troops,  ordered  to  the  scene  of  the  Seminole  War, 
bivouacked  on  the  banks  of  Big  Creek,  four  miles  from 
Hartford,  where  their  commanding  officer,  Edmund  P. 
Gaines,  awaited  the  arrival  of  Andrew  Jackson.'^ 
Baber  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  the  medical  staff 
of  the  force,  and  accompanied  the  expedition  into 
Florida. 

After  the  close  of  the  war.  Dr.  Baber  returned  to 
his  practice  at  Hartford,  but  about  two  years  later  he 
moved  to  Marion,  a  village  in  Twiggs  County.  This 
did  not  involve  the  building  of  a  new  practice,  because, 

10.  NottinKham,  op.  eit.,  71. 

11.  Now  extinct. 

12.  Marquis  James.  Andrew  Jaekeon,  The  Border  Captain  (Indianapolis,  1933), 
308.  Feb.  13,  1818  is  the  date  siven ;  John  Bach  McMaster,  Hiatory  of  the 
People  of  the  United  State*  (New  York,  1913),  IV,  440. 
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while  at  the  former  place,  he  had  visited  many  patients 
in  the  Marion  neighborhood.  In  contrast  with  so  many 
members  of  his  profession,  this  physician  did  not  de¬ 
vote  any  time  to  cotton  production  and  plantation 
management,  but  attended  to  his  professional  duties. 
Books  were  purchased,  subscriptions  to  medical  jour¬ 
nals  were  entered,  and  he  sought  in  every  way  possible 
to  add  to  his  store  of  knowledge. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  his  Marion  residence 
that  Dr.  Baber  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  gifted 
lawyer,  and  later  United  States  Senator,  Oliver  Hill- 
house  Prince,”  a  meeting  that  perhaps  influenced  him 
in  deciding  upon  Macon  as  a  permanent  home,  and 
certainly  resulted  in  a  life-long  friendship  between  the 
two.  It  was  Prince  who  earnestly  requested  Dr.  Baber 
to  accompany  him  and  the  other  commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  to  lay  out  the  new  town  of  Macon,  knowing 
that  the  knowledge  of  a  reputable  phyisician  would  be 
of  great  value  in  selecting  a  healthful  location.”  The 
commission  discharged  its  duty  in  1822,  with  the  result 
that  the  site  of  the  present  city  was  chosen.”  During 
the  year  1824  Ambrose  Baber  made  his  permanent 
residence  in  the  new  town. 

A  kindly  Nature  has  bestowed  upon  Georgia  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  blessings,  and  has  lent  encouragement  to  those 
who  have  settled  within  her  borders.  Men  of  energy, 
talents,  and  imagination,  while  fully  conscious  of  the 
natural  beauty  which  every  section  presented,  beheld 
farms  and  plantations,  highways  of  commerce,  and 
active  markets,  homes,  schools,  and  cities  in  the  fertile 
coastal  plain,  the  rolling  piedmont  region,  and  the 
splendid  forests  in  which  the  state  abounded.  Not  al¬ 
ls.  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography  (New  York,  1907),  XI,  S99. 
Prince  was  tom  in  Connecticut  e.  1787,  movto  to  Georgia,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1806,  and  practiced  iaw  in  Macon.  He  entered  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1828. 

14.  Ibid.;  Baber  MSS. 

16.  Unfortunateiy  Dr.  Baber’s  advice  was  not  taken,  so  the  first  settiement,  in 
the  Ocmulgee  River  fiats,  was  abandoned  as  newcomers  iocated  their  homes 
on  higher  ground. 
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ways  did  their  dreams  come  true,  because,  as  the  waves 
of  population  moved  west  from  the  fringe  of  counties 
facing  the  Savannah  River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  laws  of  nature  and  economics  diverted  the  streams 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  abandoned  settlements  which 
whose  founders  had  believed  were  the  nuclei  of  perma¬ 
nent  cities.  Several  towns,  founded  with  faith  and  hope, 
enjoyed  but  a  passing  moment  of  time,  and  have 
vanished  from  the  map.^® 

But  Macon,  Georgia,  was  fortunate  indeed.  The 
location  of  the  town  and  the  possibilities  of  develop¬ 
ment  attracted  men  from  New  England  to  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  in  addition  to  those  from  the  older  part  of  the 
state,  with  the  result  that  it  numbered  among  its 
citizens  an  unusually  large  group  of  exceptionally 
capable  men.  Ambrose  Baber,  Myron  Bartlett,  John 
Lamar,  Oliver  Hillhouse  Prince,  Washington  Poe, 
Eugenius  A.  Nisbet,  and  Simri  Rose  would  have  been 
a  credit  to  any  American  city,  and  with  such  able 
supervisors  as  these,  the  infant  town  was  unlikely  to 
die  of  economic  and  spiritual  anemia. 

Ambrose  Baber  was  by  nature  a  builder,  an  organ¬ 
izer,  and  a  public  spirited  citizen,  ever  cognizant  of 
existing  limitations,  but  looking  to  the  future,  devising 
plans  and  formulating  policies  that  would  benefit,  not 
only  the  generation  of  which  he  was  a  member,  but 
also  those  to  come.  Had  he  been  only  a  dreamer,  he 
would  have  derived  satisfaction  from  indulging  his 
fancy  on  what  the  full  community  life  should  be, 
leaving  to  others  the  task  of  realizing  his  dream.  But 
Dr.  Baber  was  not  that  type.  He  had  the  qualities  of 
leadership,  so  that  he  was  able  to  utilize  the  talents 
of  others,  imparting  to  them  his  own  zeal  and  deter¬ 
mination,  with  the  result  that  his  plans  took  concrete 
form. 


16.  C.  C.  Jones,  The  Dead  Towns  of  Georgia  (Savannah.  1878).  Also  pub¬ 
lished  as  vol.  4  of  Georgia  Historic^  Society  CoUeetions. 
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While  practicing  medicine  in  the  Marion  community, 
Dr.  Baber  had  become  affiliated  with  the  Masonic 
Order,  and  in  a  short  time  received  the  degree  of  Royal 
Arch  Mason.*’  Immediately  after  the  founding  of 
Macon,  Dr.  Baber  founded  there  the  Constantine 
Chapter,  No.  4,  Lodge  34,  and  became  the  Worshipful 
Master  of  the  Lodge  and  High  Priest  of  the  Chapter. 
His  services  to  the  order  were  further  recognized  in 
1831,  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  post  of  Gand  Master 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Georgia.** 

In  1825  the  young  Worshipful  Master  was  called 
upon  to  extend  the  greeting  of  the  Lodge  to  a  most 
distinguished  visitor.  General  Lafayette  included 
Macon  in  his  southern  tour,  and  elaborate  preparations 
were  made  for  the  occasion.  At  noon,  March  29,  a 
signal  gun  was  fired  from  Fort  Hawkins,  announcing 
the  approach  of  the  General  and  his  party.  The  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  town  formed  in  two  lines  on 
Bridge  Street,  adjacent  to  the  ferry,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Town  Marshall  and  the  specially  appointed 
Marshalls  of  the  day.  The  procession  moved  toward 
the  river,  led  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  town,  follow¬ 
ed,  in  order  by  the  Committee  on  Arrangements, 
mounted  on  horseback,  the  ladies,  and,  finally,  the 
citizens  in  general.*®  The  General  was  unattended  by 
any  military  escort,  but  was  accompanied  by  his  son, 
his  secretary,  and  two  of  the  Governor’s  aides,  Cols. 
Thaddeus  G.  Holt  and  Henry  G.  Lamar.  Lafayette 
descended  from  his  carriage,  crossed  the  river,  and 
was  received  by  the  committee  and  the  commissioners. 
The  group  then  ascended  the  bluff,  where  the  visitor 
was  greeted  by  James  S.  Frierson,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of 
the  citizens. 

The  cannon  boomed,  and  amid  the  huzzas  of  the 
crowd  Lafayette  was  escorted  to  his  quarters  at  the 

17.  Certificate  dated  July  28.  1824. 

18.  See  Masonic  Papers,  Ba^r  MSS. 

19.  Georgia  Meeeenger,  March  23,  1826. 
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Macon  Hotel.  There  he  “was  waited  upon  by  the 
ladies,  who  were  individually  introduced  to  him ;  after 
which  every  citizen  who  wished  was  introduced,  to 
whom  Gen.  LaFayette  gave  a  cordial  grasp  of  the 
hand.”2o  Following  this,  the  brethern  of  the  Masonic 
Lodge  No.  34,  headed  by  Ambrose  Baber,  called  at 
the  hotel,  and  the  Worshipful  Master  spoke  as 
follows 

“Brother  and  General  LaFayette:  In  our  humble 
capacity  as  brothers  of  the  mystic  union,  we  welcome 
you  to  our  infant  village.  No  triumphal  arch,  no  tinsel 
show  of  earthly  grandeur  greeted  your  entry.  We  offer 
you  a  triumph  more  lasting  and  noble — the  triumph 
of  gratitude. 

“Admonished  by  that  resplendent  luminary  which 
rules  and  governs  the  day,  and  imparts  an  equal  lustre 
on  all  mankind  twice  in  every  year,  that  we  have  all 
once  been  and  must  again  be  on  a  level,  we  have 
ventured  to  hail  your  arrival  among  us,  and  to  offer 
you  a  welcome  in  unalloyed  gratitude,  the  spontaneous 
effusion  of  our  hearts. 

“Illustrious  benefactor  of  mankind!  What  a  train 
of  associations  does  the  eventful  life  excite !  Companion 
and  associate  of  our  immortal  Washington.  Thine  effi¬ 
cient  arm  hath  prostrated  oppressive  tyranny,  succored 
and  relieved  distressed  and  agonized  humanity,  and 
established  a  nation  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  freedom. 
The  glittering  offerings  of  princes  could  not  dissuade, 
nor  the  appalling  frowns  of  royalty  deter  you  from 
a  life  of  benevolent  usefulness.  The  assassins  or  san¬ 
guinary  demagogues,  nor  the  loathsome  cells  of  the 
dungeon  mar  or  destroy  your  feelings  of  philanthropy. 
Unaltered  and  unchanged  didst  thou  remain  amidst 
the  calamities  and  vicissitudes  which  harassed  thine 
own  distracted  country. 


20.  Georgia  Meaeenger,  March  SO,  1825. 

21.  /bid. 
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“Behold  thy  compensation :  The  gratitude  of  millions 
of  freemen,  the  applause  and  admiration  of  every 
nation.  Even  the  wilderness  smiles  with  joy,  and  the 
savage  is  gladdened  at  thy  presence.” 

In  concluding,  the  “grateful  rejoicings”  of  the  Lodge 
were  offered,  and  Lafayette’s  support  of  Freemasonry 
was  lauded.  The  General  replied  “in  an  animated 
manner,”  expressing  his  deep  appreciation  of  the 
cordial  reception  and  the  kind  words  of  the  speaker, 
and  his  satisfaction  with  the  achievements  of  the 
Masonic  Order. 

The  visit  was  short — about  two  and  a  half  hours — 
but  long  enough  for  the  citizens  to  meet  the  visitor, 
and  for  all  to  partake  of  a  public  dinner  given  in  his 
honor.  Once  more  the  cannon  were  fired,  and,  as  the 
sound  reverberated  through  the  hills,  Lafayette  re¬ 
sumed  his  journey,  accompanied  for  several  miles  by 
a  number  of  prominent  citizens. 

Throughout  his  life  Dr.  Baber  remained  a  staunch 
and  active  member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  admired 
and  respected  by  all  the  brethem.22  Believing  sincerely 
in  the  ideals  of  the  Order,  he  urged  that  the  name  of 
“freemason”  not  be  taken  in  a  “literal,  gross,  &  ma¬ 
terial  sense,”  but  that  the  full  spiritual  significance  be 
realized.  “We  do  not  consecrate  our  time,  talents  and 
riches  to  the  construction  of  external  temples,  but  to 
enlighten,  edify,  and  protect  the  living  temples  of  the 
Most  High.”“ 

The  Lodge  organized  at  White  Plains,  Georgia,  was 
named  in  his  honor,2<  and  a  fine  portrait  of  him  may 
be  seen  today  in  the  Lodge  Room  in  Macon.^s  Im¬ 
mediately  after  his  death,  in  1846,  the  Macon  Lodge 
appropriated  $250  for  a  suitable  monument  to  his 

22.  See  addresses  to  the  Masons,  Baber  MSS. 

28.  Address  to  the  Masons,  n.  d.  MS.  among  the  Baher  papers. 

24.  See  Masonic  Papers,  Baber  MSS. 

26.  Presented  by  his  two  grand-daughters,  the  Misses  Baber-Blackshear. 
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memory,  which  was  placed  above  his  grave  in  Rose 
Hill  Cemetery .26  As  further  evidence  of  their  devotion, 
the  Masons  gave  Mrs.  Baber  clear  deeds  and  titles  to 
a  house  and  lot  in  Vineville,  then  a  new  settlement  ad¬ 
joining  the  town  of  Macon,  because,  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Dr.  Baber  was  planning  to  build  a  residence 
there.27 

The  professional  ability  of  Dr.  Baber  was  recognized 
at  once,  and  within  a  short  time  after  moving  to  Macon 
he  had  a  flattering  practice,  and  his  reputation  spread 
throughout  the  state.  In  1825  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Georgia, 28  and  ten  years  later  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  that 
institution.28 

As  the  town  grew  so  did  the  religious  institutions, 
and  by  1830  the  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Presby¬ 
terians  and  Baptists  had  their  places  of  worship  and 
their  organizations  fairly  complete.  Baber  was  as 
active  in  this  field  of  endeavor  as  he  was  in  others, 
and  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Macon,  owes  more  to 
him  than  to  any  other  one  man.  Religion  and  theology 
were  of  deep  interest  to  him.  Bishop  Stephen  Elliott®® 
wrote  that  “He  loved  to  converse  upon  personal  re¬ 
ligion  &  the  closer  the  application  the  more  he  seemed 
to  feel  its  value  .  .  .  and  ...  he  lived  ...  an  honest, 
sincere  disciple  of  Jesus,  making  no  more  outward  dis¬ 
play  of  his  religion  than  was  necessary  to  his  con¬ 
sistency,  but  every  day  striving  to  learn  more  and  more 
of  Christ  &  to  grow  into  His  image.”®^  It  was  in  1825 
that  Dr.  Baber  took  the  first  steps  that  led  to  the 

26.  Seneca  G.  BragK  to  Mrs.  Mary  Baber,  dated  Macon,  Ga.,  April  8,  1846. 

27.  Same  to  same.  May  21,  1846. 

28.  W.  H.  Goodrich.  The  History  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
of  Georgia,  184. 

29.  Ibid.,  206. 

30.  Of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  lived  in  Savannah,  Ga. 

81.  Stephen  Elliott  to  Mrs.  Baber,  n.  d.,  probably  1846. 
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founding  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church.  Early  that  year, 
in  February,  the  Reverend  Lot  Jones,  missionary  of  the 
Episcopal  Society  for  the  General  Advancement  of 
Christianity  in  Georgia,  a  society  created  in  1823,  visit¬ 
ed  Macon,  and  preached  to  the  group  of  Episcopalians 
there.*2  A  formal  organization  resulted,  and  in  April 
the  congregation  was  recognized  as  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.3® 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Reverend  Jones  the 
church  grew  in  membership,  but  his  resignation,  about 
a  year  later,  proved  a  serious  blow  to  the  congregation. 
Dr.  Baber  now  undertook  to  prevent  retrogression,  to 
save  the  young  church  he  had  just  succeeded  in  found¬ 
ing.  To  that  end  he  began  a  long  correspondence  in 
an  endeavor  to  secure  the  services  of  a  rector.  The  aid 
of  his  brother,  Edward  Hardin  Baber,  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  was  enlisted.  Baber  wrote  him,  inquiring 
about  a  certain  Reverend  Polk,  only  to  discover  that 
because  of  ill  health  that  gentleman  was  on  an  extend¬ 
ed  European  tour,  and  that,  because  his  brother  had 
“but  little  intercourse  with  the  clergy,”  he  could  obtain 
little  help  from  that  source.®^ 

The  Macedonian  cry  reached  the  ears  of  the  Rever¬ 
end  N.  H.  Cobb,  of  Bedford,  Virginia,  but  the  scarcity 
of  laborers  postponed  the  spiritual  harvest  in  Bibb 
County,  Georgia.  Cobb  had  spared  no  effort,  but  was 
unable  to  secure  a  pastor  for  Baber.  “Indeed,”  he 
wrote,  “such  is  the  demand  for  Ep.  clergymen  in 
Virginia,  that  there  is  literally  a  snatching  &  scram¬ 
bling  for  them  among  the  different  Parishes.  For  the 
past  three  yrs  our  Diocesan  Missionary  Society  has 
been  unable  to  get  a  minister.”  He  urged  Baber  not 

S2.  Maeon  Tdegraph  Centennial  Edition,  18t6-19S6,  Nov.  25,  1926 ;  Oliver  J. 
Hart,  History  of  Christ  Church  Parish  Maeon,  Georgia  (Macon,  1925). 

38.  Maeon  Telegraph  Centennial  Edition,  tSte-19t6,  Nov.  25,  1926. 

34.  Hardin  Baber  to  Ambrose  Baber,  letter  dated  Richmond,  Dec.  5,  1881,  in 
repiy  to  that  of  Dr.  Baber  of  Nov.  17,  1830. 
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to  despair,  for  “God  will  send  you  a  clergyman  after 
having  put  into  your  hearts  so  earnest  a  desire  to  be 
favoured  with  his  ministrations.”*® 

In  1833  Dr.  Baber’s  unceasing  efforts  to  this  end  bore 
fruit  in  the  person  of  the  Reverend  Seneca  G.  Bragg, 
under  whose  ministry  the  church  took  new  life.  Dr. 
Baber  selected  plans  for  the  edifice,  superintended  its 
construction,  and  gave  freely  of  his  time  and  money.** 
The  following  year  services  were  held  in  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  located  on  Walnut  Street.*’  Sixteen  years  later 
this  structure  was  razed,  and  a  new  one  erected.  A 
handsome  silver  cup,  plate  and  bowl,  owned  by  the 
Babers,  were  loaned  to  the  church,**  and  the  con¬ 
secration  of  the  church  in  1838  crowned  with  success 
the  years  of  effort  to  achieve  that  end.** 

Soon  after  moving  to  Macon,  Baber  became  involved 
in  a  dispute  which  culminated  in  a  challenge  to  a  duel 
and  the  death  of  his  adversary.  The  cause  of  this  un¬ 
fortunate  affair  is  by  no  means  clear,  but  apparently 
grew  out  of  certain  remarks  made  upon  the  field  of 
honor  in  the  early  spring  of  1825,  when  Dr.  Baber 
acted  for  a  Mr.  Beall  in  his  duel  with  Dr.  Isaac 
Mitchell.*®  The  brother  of  the  latter,  Thomas  D. 
Mitchell,  member  of  the  bar  of  the  Southern  Circuit 
of  Georgia,  made  a  public  denunciation  of  Dr.  Baber, 
and  all  efforts  to  make  a  peaceful  settlement  failed.*’ 
The  formal  challenge  was  made  in  November,  1825,*' 


85.  N.  H.  Cobb  to  Ambrose  Baber,  dated  Bedford  (Va.),  June  6,  1832. 

86.  Baber  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  minister's  salary  until  the  eon- 
Kregation  was  able  to  pay  it. 

37.  Maeon  TetegrapK  Centennial  Edition,  18l6-19te,  November  26,  1926:  Hart, 
op.  eit. 

38.  These  articles  were  lost  at  sea  when  the  vessel  bearing;  Dr.  Baber’s  effects, 
en  route  to  Sardinia,  was  wrecked  off  the  Portuguese  coast  in  December, 

1841.  (See  Despatches,  Sardinia,  ISiO-lSJtS,  under  date,  Turin,  April  26, 

1842.  MSS  in  State  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.).  Divers  later  recovered 
the  cup,  plate  and  bowl.  Recently  this  silver  was  given  to  Christ  Episcopal 
Church,  Macon,  Ga.,  by  his  two  grand-4aughters — ^the  Misses  Baber-Black- 
shear. 

39.  Maeon  TAeoraph  Centennial  Edition,  iSM-lBte,  November  25,  1926. 

40.  T.  G.  Ca[se]  to  Ambrose  Baber,  dat^  Augusta,  April  18,  1826. 

41.  Baber  MSS.  “Duel  Papers,”  passim. 

42.  Baber  to  'T.  D.  Mitchdl,  dat^  Milledgeville,  Nov.,  1826 ;  T.  D.  Mitchell  to 
Baber,  November  80,  1826. 
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accepted  by  Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  and  fought  the  next 
March,  across  the  Savannah  River  in  South  Carolina.^* 
Dr  Baber  seldom  mentioned  the  tragic  affair,  even  to 
close  friends,  because  of  the  great  sorrow  it  had  caused 
him.^< 

It  seemed  for  a  time  that  another  duel  would  develop 
from  the  Beall-Mitchell  controversy  of  1825.  One  of 
the  individuals  who  served  as  an  intermediary  was 
Charles  J.  McDonald,  later  Governor  of  the  State.  In 
the  fall  of  1828  Baber  was  alleged  to  have  disuaded 
John  T.  Lamar  from  becoming  a  candidate  for  the 
position  of  Brigadier-General,  thus  interfering  seriously 
with  certain  plans  of  McDonald.  In  the  exchange  of 
letters  that  followed,  bitter  words  were  spoken.  Dr. 
Baber  was  pointed  in  his  remarks,  writing  that  many 
men  were  superior  to  McDonald  in  ability  when  he 
was  chosen  for  the  bench.  “High  rank,  honors,  exalted 
stations  and  dignified  offices  confer  not  any  mental  or 
moral  superiority,”  he  observed.^®  Judge  McDonald 
replied  that  he  intended  “to  administer  a  wholesome 
flagellation”  to  Baber,  who  was  carrying  “a  small 
fowling  piece”  for  protection.  “I  pity  him,”  wrote 
McDonald,  “and  give  him  permission  to  lay  aside  this 
incumberance.”  He  maintained  that  in  the  beginning 
Baber  was  guilty  of  a  “gratuitous  attack”  upon  him, 
and  “of  falsehood  and  prevarication  throughout,”  and 
that  his  only  apology  to  the  community  was  that  he 
“mistook  the  Doctor  at  that  time  for  a  gentleman  and 
a  man  of  truth.”  The  formal  challenge  was  issued,  but 
the  affair  was  settled  satisfactorily.  This  seems  as¬ 
tounding,  in  view  of  the  bitterness  of  the  letters  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  papers,  but  perhaps  the  unfortunate  out- 

43.  Nottingham,  op.  eit.,  72.  This  writer  says  the  duel  was  fought  with  rifles, 
but  in  a  letter  from  D.  B.  Mitchell  to  Baber,  dated  Mount  Nebo,  July  S, 
1825,  the  statement  is  made  that  Baber  borrowed  a  pair  of  duelling  pistols. 
Mitchell  hoped  that  Baher  would  have  no  use  for  them,  but  would  return 
them  so  that  they  could  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Alston,  of  Sparta. 
Ga.  (Baber  MSS.  “Duel  Papers.”) 

44.  Nottingham,  op.  eit.,  72. 

45.  Baber  Papers,  “Letters  to  the  Public,"  among  news  clippings. 
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come  of  the  former  duel  rendered  both  parties  more 
susceptible  to  the  manipulations  of  friends. 

In  the  meanwhile  Dr.  Baber  had  made  his  entry  in 
local  politics,  as  State  Senator  from  Bibb  County.  His 
friends  had  insisted  that  he  stand  for  election,  and 
the  prospect  was  not  altogether  displeasing  to  the 
young  doctor.  The  matter  was  given  much  thought, 
and  the  advice  of  his  friend,  Thomas  Nelson,  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  was  sought.  Nelson  was  strongly  opposed 
to  this  move.  “I  can  scarcely  express  to  you  how  very 
much  I  disapprove  of  your  notion  or  that  of  your 
friends,  of  your  becoming  a  Legislator,”  he  wrote. 
“Rely  upon  it  that  nothing  can  be  more  unwise,  nothing 
more  militant  to  your  solid  interest.  Stay  at  home  & 
attend  to  your  practice  (when  you  are  able).  Tell  your 
friends  that  legislating  is  out  of  your  line  &  that  you 
will  not  serve  them.  Take  this  advice  &  you  prosper, 
refuse  it  &  you  sink!”  Nelson  hoped  that  Baber  had 
not  committed  himself  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could 
not  withdraw.  If  he  had,  then  he  should  serve  one 
term  and  then  “swear  off.”  The  opposition  of  Nelson 
was  based  to  some  extent  on  the  physical  condition  of 
his  friend,  but  not  wholly.  “I  think  the  commonwealth 
suffers  when  young  Doctors  &  young  lawyers  are 
selected  to  legislate.  They  know  nothing  about  it.  Let 
the  educated  farmers  &  a  few  old  established  Lawyers 
make  laws,  &  you  stay  at  home  &  make  yr  fortune  on 
yr  competency,  without  which  you  will  in  vain  en¬ 
deavor  to  be  happy.”-** 

Baber  was  deeply  concerned  at  this  time  over  his 
health,  and  had  sought  advice  on  this  subject  as  well 
as  on  politics.  He  had  thought  of  going  North  or 
to  Europe  for  treatment,  but  Nelson  opposed  it.  A 
“sensible,  experienced  surgeon”  in  some  Georgia  town 
could  perform  a  successful  operation,  and  careful 
dressing  would  effect  a  cure,  he  thought.  He  recom- 

46.  Thomaa  Nelaon  to  Baber,  dated  Richmond,  Va..  Aosnst  8,  1827. 
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mended  a  vacation  in  some  “antibilious”  county  of  the 
Georgia  uplands  during  the  autumn,  nourishing  food, 
invigorating  “tonic  atmosphere,”  and  little  or  no 
medicine.^’ 

Nelson’s  advice  regarding  a  political  career  was  not 
taken,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  Georgia  profited 
in  the  end  because  of  it.  In  the  next  election  Dr.  Baber 
ran  for  the  State  Senate,  and  was  elected  over  his 
opponent,  Robert  Coleman.^®  Five  times  was  he  sent 
to  that  body  as  the  Senator  from  Bibb  County,  in  1827, 
1831,  1835,  1838,  and  1839.*®  He  served  his  con¬ 
stituency  faithfully  and  well,  and  the  policies  he  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  the  bills  he  supported  were  of  great 
benefit  to  the  community  and  the  State. 

On  June  16,  1829,  Dr.  Baber  married  Mary  Eliza 
Sweet,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  George  Dunbar  Sweet,  an 
early  vestryman  of  Christ  Church,®®  Savannah.  At  the 
time  of  her  marriage  Mary  Sweet  was  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,®^  while  Dr.  Baber  was  thirty-six,  and  the 
delicate  state  of  her  health  led  many  to  suspect  that 
she  was  afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  Mrs.  Sweet  op¬ 
posed  the  marriage  on  these  grounds,  and  was  never 
too  kindly  disposed  to  her  son-in-law.  Moreover,  this 
conflict  of  personalities  was  given  a  sharp  edge  by  the 
firm  conviction  of  Mrs.  Sweet  that  Dr.  Baber  had  mis¬ 
represented  his  economic  condition  to  her  and  Mary, 
and  that  he  had  deceived  her  into  thinking  that  after 
the  marriage  their  new  home  would  be  made  in 
Savannah.®® 

47.  This  portion  of  the  letter  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  wound  Dr.  Bsber  bad 
receieed  at  the  Battle  of  Bladensburs.  in  the  War  of  1812.  The  failure  of  the 
wound  to  heal  resulted  in  a  chronic  abscess,  and  the  constant  sloushing  about 
the  wound  made  a  deep  cavity.  It  is  not  known  just  what  steps  were  taken 
at  this  time,  but  as  Baber’s  health  improved  sufficiently  to  warrant  his 
marriacce  in  1829,  it  is  quite  likely  he  followed  Nelson's  advice. 

48.  Afoeon  Tdegraph,  June  11,  1827. 

49.  See  General  Assembly  of  Georgia,  Senate  Joumale. 

50.  Episcopal. 

61.  Bom  in  Savannah,  1810.  Reverend  George  Dunbar  Sweet  had  married 
Rachel  Ross  Porcher,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  Sweet  family  had  come  to 
Georgia  from  Massachusetts,  some  time  after  the  Revolution. 

52.  See  letters  from  Dr.  Baber  to  Mrs.  Baber,  1880-1881. 
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It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  newly  married  couple,  and 
a  fine  testimony  to  their  character,  that  the  harsh 
statements  of  Mrs.  Sweet  failed  of  their  purpose. 
Rather,  Dr.  Baber  and  his  wife  were  drawn  more  close¬ 
ly  together.  The  depth  of  their  mutual  love  and  de¬ 
votion,  clearly  seen  in  a  correspondence  of  a  lifetime, 
reveals  a  tenderness  and  a  beauty  that  is  inspiring. 

Dr.  Baber  took  his  bride  on  a  Northern  trip,  spend¬ 
ing  some  time  in  New  England.  Upon  their  return  to 
Macon  they  took  up  their  residence  in  the  new  home, 
recently  constructed,  on  Walnut  Street.”  Here  four 
children  were  born :  Floride  Calhoun,  Henry  St. 
George,  George  Francis  Burleigh,”  and  Lucy  Marian.®® 
A  fifth  child,  Ella  Hunter,®®  was  born  in  Habersham 
County,  in  North  Georgia. 

These  days  were  happy  and  busy  ones  for  the  Macon 
doctor.  Great  care  was  taken  to  safeguard  the  health 
of  his  wife,  and  his  strict  regimen  of  fresh  air,  sun¬ 
shine,  rest,  and  nourishing  food  resulted  in  a  victory 
over  incipient  tuberculosis.®'^  His  medical  practice  was 
growing,  contributions  from  his  pen  were  sought  by 
the  editors  of  a  medical  journal,®*  and  his  reputation 
in  the  profession  was  one  of  justifiable  envy.  True, 
within  two  years  death  had  entered  his  home,  taking 
the  infant  Floride  Calhoun  and  the  first  son,  Henry  St. 
George,  but  the  character  and  poise  of  the  parents  con¬ 
verted  sorrow  and  distress  into  a  broader  view  of  life 
and  a  deeper  sympathy  with  man. 

Politics  had  a  fascination  for  men  of  the  ante-bellum 
South,  and  Baber  was  no  exception.  At  a  public  dinner, 
given  at  Moreland’s  Boarding  House,  in  1827,  B.  E. 

68.  Maeon  Tdegraph,  Feb.  6,  1880.  Announcement  that  Dr.  Baber  had  re¬ 
sumed  his  practice. 

54.  Floride  Calhoun  (born  March  21,  1880),  and  Henry  St.  George  (bom 
April  10,  1881)  died  in  infancy.  George  Francis  Burleigh,  bom  May  81, 
1881,  was  lost  at  sea  some  time  in  1865. 

66.  Bom  November  8.  1886,  died,  February  2,  1894. 

66.  Bom  September  14,  1889,  died,  April  6,  1980. 

67.  Dr.  Baber’s  treatment  of  tuberculosis  was  surprisingly  modern.  Mrs.  Baber 
lived  to  be  eighty-four. 

68.  Georgia  Tdegraph,  Jan.  9,  1888.  Annoimcing  the  prospectus  of  the  Georgia 
Medical  Reporter. 
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Gary  had  proposed  a  toast  to  “Dr.  Baber — ^Let  those 
who  wish  to  be  represented  by  a  man  of  talents, 
honesty,  and  independence,  support  him  on  the  first 
Monday  in  October,”®#  and  Baber’s  record  in  the  No¬ 
vember  session  fully  justified  the  confidence  of  the 
voters.  He  had  been  appointed  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Internal  Improvements,  and  had  pre¬ 
pared  and  reported  a  bill  establishing  a  permanent 
system  of  internal  improvements,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Legislature.*®  An  active  interest  in  schools  was 
displayed  by  his  votes  and  committee  work.  With  this 
record  to  his  credit,  he  again  entered  the  lists. 

In  May,  1831,  Baber  was  nominated  on  the  Troup 
Ticket  for  the  State  Senate,*^  and  the  campaign  was 
on.  At  a  political  rally,  and  dinner,  held  at  the  Mansion 
House,  in  Macon,  a  toast  was  drunk  to  “Dr.  Ambrose 
Baber — may  his  acts  in  Legislation  be  as  productive 
of  good  as  his  skilful  practice  of  medicine  has  been 
to  our  community.”**  Baber  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority.**  Additional  excitement,  in  the  form  of  a 
rumored  slave  insurrection  in  Jones  and  Baldwin 
counties,  stirred  the  people,  and  Baber  was  commis¬ 
sioned  captain  by  the  Governor**  to  enter  the  region 
with  troops  and  quell  the  revolt.  Scouts  reported  the 
counties  quiet  and  peaceful,  while  the  newspapers 
stated  the  entire  affair  had  been  exaggerated.*® 

At  the  annual  session  of  the  Legislature,  held  in 
November,  Baber  was  quite  active  in  the  Senate  Room, 
and  on  committees.  He  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Macon  citizens,  and  others,  for  the  incorporation  of 
a  bank  to  be  known  as  “The  Commercial  Bank  of 

69.  Maeon  Telegraph,  July  16,  1827. 

60.  Georgia  Senate  Journal,  1827,  pp.  29,  72,  88,  91. 

61.  Maeon  Tdegraph,  May  6,  1831. 

62.  Ibid.,  July  9.  1831. 

68.  Ibid.,  Oct.  15,  1831 ;  Georice  D.  Sweet  to  Mra.  Baber,  Savannah,  Oct.  7,  1881. 

64.  Baber  Papers,  news  clippinKs;  Commission,  sigmed  by  Gov.  Gilmer,  Baber 
MSS ;  J.  C.  Butler,  Hietorieal  Record  of  Maeon  and  Central  Georgia  (Macon, 
1879),  103-106. 

66.  Maeon  Tdegraph,  Oct.  16,  1831. 
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Macon,”  was  placed  on  the  committee  to  consider  such 
a  bill,  and  subsequently  the  Legislature  acted  favor¬ 
ably  upon  it. 

A  most  valuable  service  was  his  introduction  of  a 
resolution  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  person 
to  go  to  London  to  copy  the  colonial  records  of  Georgia, 
the  appropriation  of  $4,000  for  expenses,  and  the 
solicitation  of  the  support  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  enterprise.  While  the  resolution 
failed  to  pass  at  the  time,  it  was  later  acted  upon,  and 
Baber  deserves  full  credit  for  his  work  in  the  collection 
and  preservation  of  the  historical  records  of  the  State.** 

It  was  during  the  year  1831  that  the  doctrine  of 
nullification  became  a  serious  factor  in  Georgia  politics, 
so  that  by  fall,  party  lines  showed  signs  of  wavering. 
George  R.  Gilmer,  candidate  of  the  Troup  party,  with 
which  Baber  was  affiliated,  was  defeated  for  governor 
by  Wilson  Lumpkin,  representative  of  the  Clark  party.*’ 
Generally,  the  Clark  party  represented  the  union  senti¬ 
ment  as  against  state  rights,  although  many  factors 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  which  are  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  article.  Bibb  County,  where  Baber 
lived,  had  given  over  fifty  per  cent  of  its  total  vote  to 
Lumpkin,  which  led  the  Senator  to  pen  his  regrets  to 
Gilmer.  “The  people  will  sometimes  be  blind  to  their 
best  interests,”  he  wrote,  “and  such  I  am  persuaded 
was  the  case  in  the  recent  election.”  But  Gilmer  could 
rest  assured  that  he  had  “fought  with  candor  and 
frankness,”  in  contrast  to  the  “conscious  duplicity”  of 
his  opponent.**  When  the  administration  supporters 
in  the  Legislature  introduced  a  resolution  supporting 
the  re-election  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Baber  asked  to  be 
excused  from  voting,*®  thus  revealing  the  nascent  Whig. 

66.  Georgia  Semite  Journal,  1881,  p.  167 ;  U.  B.  Phillips,  "The  Archives  of 
GeorKis,"  Annual  Report,  American  Hietorieal  Aeeoeiation,  1903,  I,  440. 

67.  Phillips,  Georgia  and  State  Righte  (Washington,  1902),  124-127.  See  map, 

p.  126. 

68.  Governors’  Letter  Books,  1881,  manuscripts  in  Georgia  Department  of 
Archives  and  Hi^ry,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Letter  dated  Macon,  Oct.  26,  1881. 

69.  Georgia  Senate  Journal,  1881,  p.  111. 
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Baber  was  placed  upon  the  Committee  on  Public 
Education  and  Free  Schools  in  1831,  a  most  agreeable 
duty  for  him.  The  condition  of  the  system  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education  was  a  sorry  spectacle  indeed,  and 
was  a  recognized  failure.’®  The  “free  schools”  were 
for  paupers,  and  many  were  too  proud  to  be  legally 
adjudged  as  eligible  for  the  poor  schools.  Others  at¬ 
tended  the  academies.  The  funds  appropriated  had 
been  spent  unwisely,  and  the  need  for  reorganization 
was  urgent.  Baber  immediately  drew  up  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint  three  suitable 
persons  to  formulate  a  system  of  academic  and  free 
schools,  as  uniform  as  possible,  and  to  report  to  the 
Legislature  at  its  next  session.  The  following  February” 
Governor  Lumpkin  wrote  Baber,  asking  for  any  sug¬ 
gestions  he  might  care  to  offer,  because  he  had  learned 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  resolution.  Unfortunately 
the  persons  selected  by  Lumpkin  were  men  of  no  out¬ 
standing  ability,’2  and  information  was  delayed,  but 
the  impetus  had  been  given  to  the  movement  in  the 
Legislature,  and  Baber  continued  his  hght  for  a  better 
educational  system  for  Georgia. 

The  failure  of  Lumpkin  to  appoint  able  men  to 
examine  and  report  on  a  public  school  system  is  partial 
justification  for  the  rather  low  opinion  Baber  had  of 
him,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  during  his  next 
term  worked  no  change  in  his  estimate.  Writing  to 
his  wife  in  the  fall  of  1835’*  Baber  stated  that  he  would 
attend  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Governor  (William 
Schley)  from  a  sense  of  “duty  only,”  and  that  Lump¬ 
kin’s  farewell  message  was  “not  worth  sending.” 

Education  continued  one  of  Baber’s  major  interests, 
and  his  efforts  to  advance  it  were  terminated  only  by 

70.  E.  M.  Coulter.  A  Short  Hittory  of  Georgia  (Chapel  Hill,  19S3),  268-270; 
George  H.  Slappey,  "Early  Foundations  of  GeorKia’s  System  of  &>mmon 
School  Education,"  in  Georgia  Hietorieal  Qaarterly,  XIV,  No.  2  (June, 
1930),  139-149. 

71.  Letter  dated  Hilledseville,  Ga.,  Feb.  17,  1832. 

72.  Slappey,  op.  eit.,  142. 

73.  Letter  dated  MiUedseviUe,  Nor.  8.  1835. 
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his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  trustees 
of  Montpelier  Institute,  an  academy  located  in  Macon, 
and  served  as  its  supporter  and  financial  backer  for 
years.  Marian  attended  the  institution,  and  her  ac¬ 
complishments  are  ample  testimony  to  the  excellent 
instruction  Montpelier  afforded.  While  abroad  on  his 
diplomatic  mission.  Dr.  Baber  obtained  some  able 
foreign  teachers  for  its  faculty. 

Of  outstanding  importance  was  Baber’s  work  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad.  In  designating 
the  initial  step  in  such  an  enterprise  a  myriad  diffi¬ 
culties  are  encountered.  Indeed,  Phillips  points  out,’* 
“it  was  in  the  air  from  the  early  twenties,  as  an  alter¬ 
native  for  the  waterways  and  turnpike  plans,  and  it 
gradually  reached  concrete  form  as  the  feasibility  of 
railroads  received  demonstrations  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.”  At  first.  Savannah  displayed  less  zeal  than  Macon 
and  the  cotton  belt  northward  in  discussing  plans  for  a 
railroad  across  the  pine-barrens  of  the  State,  but  once 
her  interest  was  aroused,  the  former  city  exerted 
itself  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  plan. 

The  economic  necessities  of  the  State  would  have 
resulted  in  the  construction  of  a  road  between  Macon 
and  Savannah  had  Baber  never  lived,  but  the  yeoman’s 
labor  he  rendered  in  performing  the  “spade  work” 
accounts  largely  for  its  early  success.  It  is  said  that 
he  received  his  inspiration  while  on  a  visit  to  Tristram 
Burges,  Congressman  from  Rhode  Island,  in  1829.’® 
He  inspected  a  short  railroad  at  the  Quincy  granite 
quarries,  near  Boston,  and  was  deeply  impressed  by 
that  means  of  transportation.  Upon  his  return  to 
Georgia  he  wrote  many  of  the  prominent  men  in  the 
State,  urging  their  co-operation  in  securing  legislative 
action  on  the  subject.  Some  of  the  replies  were  un- 

74.  U.  B.  Phillips,  A  History  of  Transportation  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Bdt  to 
1860  (New  York.  1908),  262-253. 

76.  Baber  Papers,  news  clippinKS.  Article  by  J.  T.  Boifeuillet,  n.  d. ;  The 
Right  Way  Magazine,  Dec.,  1929,  p.  14.  Issued  monthly  by  the  Central  of 
Georgia  Railway. 
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favorable,  but  others  caught  the  vision.  Over  forty 
years  later  one  man  testified  that  Baber’s  arguments 
in  1830  had  converted  him.’®  “Dr.  Baber,  I  positively 
know  is  entitled  to  the  paternity  of  the  Macon  and 
Savannah  Railroad,”  he  wrote.  Baber  had  discussed 
the  matter  with  him,  observing  that  “the  true  road  to 
individual  and  national  wealth  was  the  successful 
tillage  of  the  earth,  abundant  crops,  cheap  and  easy 
transportation  of  them  to  market  for  home  consump¬ 
tion  or  exportation.  That  would  stimulate  industry 
and  foster  our  commerce.”  With  such  views  he  ad¬ 
vised  the  building  of  the  railroad. 

For  three  years  the  campaign  was  waged,  with  John 
W.  Macpherson  Berrien,  of  Savannah,  a  close  friend 
of  Baber’s,  stirring  the  citizens  of  that  city  to  action.” 
In  December,  1833,  the  Legislature  granted  a  charter 
to  the  company,  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  rail¬ 
road  or  canal  from  Savannah  to  Macon,  and  vesting 
the  promotive  power  in  these  city  corporations. 

The  money  raised  during  the  next  two  years  proved 
that  new  resources  must  be  found,  else  the  road  could 
not  be  built.  Baber  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in 
the  fall  of  1835,  and  worked  valiantly  for  the  necessary 
amendments  to  the  charter.’*  He  was  successful,  and 
in  December  of  that  year  the  charter  was  amended, 
giving  banking  privileges,  and  authorizing  the  issue 
of  more  stock. 

Great  interest  had  been  aroused  over  the  prospect 
of  a  railroad,  and  the  danger  the  bill  faced  in  the  1835 
Legislature  made  many  realize  how  important  it  was. 
The  news  of  its  success  was  joyfully  received,’*  and  on 
Baber’s  return  from  Milledgeville,  he  was  welcomed 
with  great  enthusiasm.  Torchlight  processions  were 

76.  Dr.  George  D.  Phillips  to  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Baber,  dated  “Farm  Hill,”  Haber¬ 
sham  Co..  (Ga.)  Jan.  29,  1871. 

77.  Phillips.  A  History  of  Transportation  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  BM  to  ISSO, 
Ch.  VI.  This  chapter  contains  the  best  account  of  the  history  of  the  railroad. 

78.  Nottingham,  op.  eit.,  74-76. 

79.  Georgian,  Dec.  6,  1835 ;  Macon  Telegraph.  Dec.  12,  1836. 
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formed,  accompanied  by  the  noisy  gratitude  of  the 
public,  in  the  true  American  style.  It  is  said  that  friends 
of  the  Doctor  offered  him  the  presidency  of  the 
Macon  branch  of  the  railroad  bank,  but  that  he  de¬ 
clined.®®  In  this,  as  in  all  other  activities,  he  disclosed 
the  true  character  of  a  public  servant,  rejoicing  that 
he  had  done  a  service  to  his  community  and  State,  but 
leaving  the  concrete  benefits  to  others. 

Dr.  Baber  was  not  concerned  solely  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  road  to  connect  two  cities  and  to  serve 
a  restricted  area,  but  looked  to  the  larger  field.  After 
the  charter  had  been  obtained  he  wrote  that  the  line 
should  be  extended  beyond  Macon,  north  to  Tennessee, 
and  into  the  west.  Other  companies  should  continue 
the  work,  so  that  Georgia  could  command  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee.®^  To  awaken  public 
interest  in  this,  he  inspired  the  Railroad  Convention 
which  was  held  in  Macon,  in  November,  1836,®®  at 
which  meeting  it  was  decided  that  the  railroad  should 
be  built  from  a  point  on  the  Chattahoochee  River  to 
Tennessee.  The  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  was 
the  result. 

The  central  location  of  Macon,  its  proximity  to  the 
capital,  Milledgeville,  and  the  brevity  of  legislative 
sessions,  permitted  Baber  to  pursue  his  political  career 
without  injury  to  his  medical  practice  or  neglect  of 
his  home.  His  residence  on  Walnut  Street®*  was  by 
far  the  handsomest  building  in  the  town.  It  was  built 
in  1829,  following  an  English  style  of  architecture,  with 
huge  sills,  beams  fastened  together  by  hand-made  pins, 

80.  Right  Way  Magazine,  Dec.,  1929,  p.  16. 

81.  Dr.  Geortre  D.  Phillips  to  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Baber,  "Farm  Hill,”  Habersham 
Co.  (Ga.),  Jan.  29,  1871. 

82  Same  to  same ;  Coulter,  op,  eit.,  24S-244 ;  Phillips,  A  Hietory  of  Tranzporta- 
tion  tn  the  Eaatern  Cotton  Belt  to  1960,  pp.  807-810.  Phillips  says,  p.  807, 
that  this  meeting  was  chiefly  inspired  through  the  influence  of  the  Georgia, 
Central  of  Georgia,  and  Monroe  Railroad  companies.  Its  chairman,  Absalom 
H.  Chappell,  was  a  close  ally  and  friend  of  Baber,  as  well  as  another 
“gui^ng  spirit,"  Oliver  H.  Prince. 

88.  The  botise  occupied  about  three  of  the  present  lots  on  the  corner  of  Walnut 
and  Second  Street,  Macon,  Ga.  The  residence  has  been  converted  into  a 
hospital,  known  as  "The  Clinic." 
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a  spiral  stairway,  and  spacious  rooms.  Through  the 
dome-shaped  skylight,  the  sun  streamed  into  the  stair 
well,  and  flooded  the  hallways  from  ground  to  roof. 
The  marble  mantels,  the  velvet  draperies,  used  in 
winter,  and  the  mahogany  furniture  added  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  establishment.*^ 

The  house  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful  garden, 
filled  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  for  the  Doctor  was  a 
horticulturist.  The  back  and  sides  were  protected  by 
a  wide  brick  wall,  standing  eight  feet  in  height,  topped 
by  broken  glass  set  in  mortar  to  exclude  any  prowling 
cats,  the  presence  of  which  caused  Baber  great  dis¬ 
comfort.  He  suffered  all  his  life  from  asthma,  and  the 
presence  of  cats  induced  pallor,  nausea,  and  the  feeling 
of  suffocation.** 

This  residence  contained  one  of  the  finest  private 
libraries  in  central  Georgia,  and  the  titles  of  the  books 
indicate  the  intellectual  interests  and  breadth  of 
learning  of  its  owner.  Works  in  English,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  German,  and  Latin  and  Greek  lined 
the  walls  of  the  library,  while  current  newspapers  and 
periodicals  were  heaped  upon  the  tables.**  Local,  state, 
and  national  history  were  represented,  together  with 
literature,-  science,  art,  and  theology.  Dictionaries, 
encyclopedias,  medical  and  legal  works  rested  in  their 
dignity  beside  the  Journals  of  Congress,  Sparks’ 
Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
Confessions  of  St.  Augustine. 

Friends  interested  in  things  intellectual  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  gather  here  for  literary  discussions,  and 
from  these  informal  meetings  developed  at  Dr.  Baber’s 
suggestion  an  organization  known  as  “The  Macon 
Lyceum  and  Library  Society,’’  with  Baber  as  President, 

84.  Photogrraphs  of  exterior  and  interior  in  possession  of  the  Misses  Baber- 
Blackshear ;  Baber  MSS ;  Tax  Digett  of  Bibb  County,  1886,  MS.  in  State 
Department  of  Arebiees  and  History,  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  bouse  and  lot  were 
valued  here  at  814,000. 

86.  Baber  MSS. 

86.  /bid.,  pbotostatie  copy  of  book  list;  Rteordo  of  Rotumo,  VoL  C,  282-284, 
Bibb  County  (Ga.)  Ciourtboase,  Office  of  Ordinary. 
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Washington  Poe  and  Jerry  Cowles,  Vice-President,  and 
a  board  of  twelve  directors.  It  was  hoped  that  interest 
could  be  awakened  in  a  public  library,  but  that  hope 
was  deferred.®’  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1846, 
Baber’s  library  contained  a  large  number  of  religious 
works,  illustrative  of  his  interest  in  theology,  and  the 
leading  American,  English,  and  French  periodicals. 

Besides  the  city  establishment  described  above, 
Baber  owned  nineteen  slaves,  and  many  parcels  of  land. 
In  1836  the  records*®  show  that  he  owned  1,700  acres 
of  land  in  Bibb  and  Twiggs  counties,  320  in  Walker, 
located  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  State, 
and  200  acres  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Murray.  At 
a  later  date  he  purchased  340  acres  of  land  in  Haber¬ 
sham  County,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Georgia,®® 
which  unit  he  used  as  a  farm  and  summer  residence 
for  his  family.  To  “Hamilton,”  as  the  home  was  named, 
the  family  went  each  summer  to  escape  the  fevers  of 
middle  Georgia. 

To  this  already  unusual  variety  of  interests  was 
added  banking.  The  first  bank  established  in  Macon 
was  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Darien,  of  which,  it  is 
said,®®  Dr.  Baber  was  the  first  president.  Certainly  in 
1830  his  connection  is  established,  for  that  year  the 
Darien  institution  elected  him  as  a  Director.®’  His 
activities  in  this  field  are  by  no  means  clear  until  the 
late  thirties,  when  he  became  president  of  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Bank  of  Columbus,  Ga. 

This  institution  had  its  headquarters  in  Macon,  and 
it  was  here  that  Baber  conducted  most  of  its  business. 
Just  what  connection  there  was  between  this  house  and 
the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined,  but  the  correspondence  between  Baber  and  the 
Philadelphia  bank  shows  a  direct  relation,  and  it  is 

87.  Baber  MSS. 

88.  Tax  Digest  of  Bibb  County,  ISS8. 

89.  Ibid.,  1846,  MS.  in  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

90.  Statement  of  the  grand-daughter  of  Dr.  Baber. 

91.  Ambrose  Baber  to  Mra  Baber,  dated  Macon,  Jan.  16,  1830. 
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quite  possible  that  it  acted  as  an  agent  for  Nicholas 
Biddle.®^  At  least  twice  Baber  was  forced  to  visit 
Philadelphia.  In  March,  1836,  financial  business  took 
him  to  that  city,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the 
representatives  of  the  bank,  and  was  complimented  by 
a  personal  visit  of  Biddle  himself.  Baber  wrote®®  that 
the  result  of  his  mission  was  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
but  that  he  really  thought  Biddle  “has  decided  correct¬ 
ly  although  it  might  have  been  more  to  my  interest  for 
him  to  have  decided  differently.” 

The  year  1837  was  a  busy  one  for  Baber.  A  hostile 
Legislature  called  him  frequently  to  the  capital  to 
interpose  a  protecting  shield  between  it  and  the  Macon 
bank,®*  and  the  panic  then  sweeping  the  nation  kept 
him  hard  at  work  in  the  endeavour  to  save  his  insti¬ 
tution.  Biddle  wrote  in  April,  1837,  in  a  pessimistic 
vein,  advising  that  the  Macon  branch  “abstain  from 
all  operations  of  any  kind  whatever  by  which  the 
slightest  claim  could  be  brought  against  this  Bank  in 
the  shape  of  its  notes  or  drafts  upon  it  or  in  any  other 
way.”®®  During  the  summer  Baber’s  duties  were  in¬ 
creased  by  the  acceptance  of  an  agency  which  he 
undertook  “for  a  very  large  mercantile  house”  of 
Philadelphia,  involving  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.®®  The  election,  his  practice,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  two  large  estates  taxed  his  strength  to  the 
utmost. 

In  the  early  spring  of  the  following  year,  the  agency 
for  the  mercantile  house  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as 
the  interests  of  the  Insurance  Bank  at  Macon,  took 
Baber  North.  The  activity  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  of  Pennsylvania®^  impressed  him  deeply.  “This 

92.  An  agency  had  been  opened  in  Macon  in  1830.  but  it  was  ciosed  in  1834. 
See  Raiph  C.  H.  Catterall.  The  Second  Bank  of  the  United  Statea  (Chicasro, 
1903),  400. 

93.  Letter  dated  Philadelphia,  March  6.  1836. 

94.  Amhrose  Baber  to  Mrs.  Baber,  Dec.  17,  1837,  for  ezampie. 

96.  Biddle  to  Baber,  April  10,  1837. 

96.  Ambrose  Baber  to  Mrs.  Baber.  Autr.  17,  1837. 

97.  With  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States 
Biddie  obtain^  a  charter  from  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  for  this  bank. 
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is  a  place  to  do  business,”  he  wrote,  “I  have  never  seen 
people  work  so  before.”  He  felt  that  he  had  made  a 
favorable  impression  on  Biddle,  and  commented  upon 
the  ‘‘signal  attention”  with  which  he  had  been  treated.®® 
Soon  the  business  would  be  ended,  and  the  journey 
south  would  be  begun.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  Just 
as  he  was  preparing  to  quit  the  city  Biddle  called  for 
another  conference,  and  the  departure  was  postponed. 

Business  worries  and  a  deep  concern  for  his  family 
detracted  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  Philadelphia 
visit,  but  other  annoyances  struck  across  a  naturally 
taut  nervous  system.  For  one  thing,  the  continual  cry 
of  “fire”  roused  him  from  sleep.  Only  the  night  be¬ 
fore  the  cries  had  been  so  loud  and  general  as  to 
convince  him  that  the  whole  city  was  ablaze,  while 
the  bells  kept  up  their  clanging  for  three  hours.  The 
snow  and  ice  proved  irritating,  although  no  one  ap¬ 
preciated  the  beauties  of  winter  more  than  Baber.  He 
was  tired,  worried,  and  homesick. 

At  last  his  departure  was  at  hand.  Gifts  for  family 
and  friends  had  been  purchased,  and,  while  no  satis¬ 
factory  settlement  of  the  business  had  been  made, 
Baber  had  done  all  that  he  could  for  the  bank.  From 
his  letters  at  this  time  it  would  seem  that  the  life  of 
the  Insurance  Bank  was  at  stake,  and  that  Biddle’s  aid 
had  been  expected  to  save  it.  But  that  gentleman  was 
in  financial  straits,  and  his  bank  finally  closed  its  doors 
in  1843.  The  following  year  Biddle  died,  a  ruined 
man.  Baber  wrote  that  it  was  his  desire  to  abandon 
the  practice  of  medicine,  but  that  for  the  time  being 
he  must  stick  to  “the  lancet  and  pill  box.”  He  longed 
to  sell  his  Macon  property  and  move  to  “Hamilton,” 
in  Habersham  County,  where  all  the  family  would 
enjoy  health.®® 


98.  Baber  to  Urs.  Baber,  Philaddphia.  March  8,  1888. 

99.  Same  to  same,  Philadelphia,  March  6,  1888. 
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The  Macon  bank  lived  on,  with  Baber  devoting  much 
of  his  time  to  it.  After  his  return  from  the  North  he 
found  himself  once  more  in  politics,  and  that,  with  an 
ever  growing  practice,  drew  heavily  upon  his  strength. 
For  that  matter,  he  had  been  actively  engaged  in 
politics  since  1826,  and  was  now  a  recognized  mainstay 
in  the  Whig  party.  For  years  he  had  been  an  open  ad¬ 
vocate  of  internal  improvements  with  Federal  aid,  a 
protective  tariff,  and  a  national  bank,  while  his  dislike 
of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  was  as  pronounced  as  his 
admiration  for  Clay  and  Harrison. 

As  the  Van  Buren  administration  drew  to  its  close 
the  Georgia  Whigs  prepared  for  battle.  Baber  and 
John  W.  Macpherson  Berrien  sounded  the  call  to  arms 
and  proceeded  to  marshal  the  voters  on  the  side  of  the 
“Hero  of  Tippecanoe.”  As  early  as  1834  Berrien  had 
begun  a  campaign  for  Harrison.  The  State  Rights 
Party  of  Georgia  desired  Van  Buren’s  defeat  more  than 
the  election  of  a  particular  candidate,  he  wrote  Baber, 
leaning  toward  Hugh  Lawson  White,  of  Tennessee, 
when  Harrison  was  the  logical  man  for  them.  The 
latter  had  been  with  Georgia  on  the  Indian  Springs 
treaty,  his  views  on  the  Missouri  and  abolition  questions 
were  Southern,  and  he  supported  the  Compromise 
Tariff  of  1833.  It  was  the  “duty”  of  the  electors  to 
choose  Harrison.  A  “very  satisfactory”  letter  had  been 
received  from  Harrison,  which  Berrien  sent  to  Baber, 
to  be  used  in  any  way  he  saw  fit.*®®  Baber  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  converted  in  1836,  but  was  chosen  as  a  presi¬ 
dential  elector  on  the  White  ticket,  and  Georgia  went 
for  the  Tennessee  judge  by  a  majority  of  some  three 
thousand. 

By  1840,  however,  the  conversion  had  taken  place. 
Working  with  Baber  and  Berrien  were  such  men  as 
Charles  J.  Jenkins,  Hines  Holt,  Richard  Henry  Wilde, 


100.  Berrien  to  Baber,  Savannah,  Nov.  24.  18S4 ;  same  to  same  April  20,  1840. 
See  other  letters  covering  this  period. 
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and  William  C.  Dawson.  The  letters  between  Berrien 
and  Baber  during  these  months  throw  much  light  upon 
the  Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider  campaign  in  Georgia. 
The  latter  had  been  furnished  with  a  campaign 
biography  of  Harrison,  “which  would  arm  him  on  all 
points.”  It  would  be  shameful  for  the  State  not  to 
vote  for  him,  Berrien  wrote,  in  which  opinion  Baber 
concurred,  therefore  the  party  must  make  every  effort 
to  avert  the  political  shame  that  threatened.  Baber 
organized  the  Tippecanoe  Club  of  Macon,  serving  as 
its  chairman,  and  worked  throughout  the  State.  The 
movement  gained  momentum,  and  Berrien’s  early 
prophecy  that  Harrison  would  get  the  nomination  and 
election  was  correct.  Harrison  carried  the  state  by  a 
majority  of  8,340.^®^ 

Baber’s  health,  always  bad,  had  grown  even  worse. 
His  friends  were  convinced  that  his  service  to  the  Whig 
cause  should  be  rewarded,  consequently  they  began  to 
stir  themselves  to  secure  a  diplomatic  post  in  a  con¬ 
genial  climate  for  him.  Shortly  after  the  election 
Berrien  wrote  James  L.  Pettigru,  of  Charleston  :^®2 

“Dr.  Baber  is  too  excellent  and  valuable  a  man  to  be 
lost  to  his  friends  and  his  country  if  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  friends  may  contribute  to  avert  it.  I  claim 
to  be  numbered  among  them,  and  will  cheerfully  aid, 
to  the  full  measure  of  my  ability,  in  promoting  his 
wishes.  His  claims  to  employment  by  the  Government 
are  strong  when  considered  with  reference  to  his 
character,  standing,  and  talent,  and  if  General  Har¬ 
rison  should  be  disposed  to  feel  deceberis  paribus,  a 
preference  for  those,  who  at  an  early  and  doubtful 
period  of  the  contest,  ranged  themselves  under  his 
standard,  I  shall  be  able  to  testify  that  Doctor  Baber 
was  among  the  earliest  in  his  State,  whose  counsels 
and  exertions  were  efficiently  employed  in  the  great 
cause,  in  which  we  have  just  so  signally  triumphed. . . .” 

101.  Phillips,  Georgia  and  State  Rights.  147. 

102.  Nov.  23,  1840,  in  reply  to  that  of  Pettigru. 
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That  Baber  himself  did  not  participate  actively  in 
this  endeavor  is  clear  from  his  correspondence.  Writing 
to  his  wife,  in  the  summer  of  1840,  he  sought  to  allay 
any  fear  on  her  part  that  he  had  political  aspirations. 
“No  such  thing  is  contemplated,”  he  said,  as  it  would 
be  inconsistent  “with  my  honor,  to  say  nothing  about 
my  health  which  is  an  insuperable  barrier.”*®*  He  had 
enlisted  in  the  “war”  under  Harrison  and  reform,  and 
by  his  conduct  would  earn  an  honorable  discharge, 
“leaving  the  result  to  Providence.”  Uppermost  in  his 
mind  then  was  providing  entertainment  for  Hugh  S. 
Legare,  William  C.  Preston,  and  John  W.  Macpherson 
Berrien,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Macon.  The  quiet 
enjoyment  of  home  and  community  life  after  the  smoke 
had  cleared  from  the  hustings  would  be  preferable  to 
senatorial  debates  and  political  forays.  He  wanted 
leisure  time  to  read,  contemplating  as  he  wrote  that 
there  were  some  five  hundred  volumes  needed  for  his 
library  to  make  his  reading  “beneficial  and  complete.” 

The  following  January*®^  he  regretted  that  he  had 
given  Berrien  a  carte  blanche  in  applying  for  a  position 
for  him  “as  his  own  discretion  may  dictate,”  hoping 
that  his  efforts  would  fail.  But  his  friend  took  action, 
with  the  result  that  the  Sardinian  post  was  obtained. 
Berrien  had  chosen  the  post  “from  a  belief  that  it  was 
a  desirable  residence,  looking  to  the  healthfulness  of 
climate,  economy  of  expenditure,  and  the  opportunity 
which  it  affords  for  the  indulgence  of  your  literary 
tastes.”*®* 

The  death  of  President  Harrison,  in  April,  1841, 
naturally  delayed  all  appointments,  so  that  it  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  July  that  Berrien  was  able  to  write 
a  hasty  note  informing  Baber  that  his  appointment  as 
Charge  d’Affaires  to  Sardinia  had  just  come  to  the 

108.  Macon,  July  29,  1840. 

104.  Letter  to  Mra.  Baber,  Macon,  January  28,  1841. 

106.  Berrien  to  Baber,  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  17.  1841.  The  correspondence 
on  the  topic  illustrates  the  methods  and  complications  involved  in  securing 
diplomatic  positions  at  that  time. 
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Senate.  No  fonnal  announcement  was  to  be  made  until 
the  National  Intelligencer  printed  the  news.  This  journal 
listed  the  appointment  on  August  20,  and  the  next  day 
the  formal  notification  came  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Efforts  at  secrecy  failed,  however,  as  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph  of  March  23,  made  the  statement  upon  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  Congressman  who  had  arrived  in  the  city. 
With  the  news  of  the  confirmation,  Baber’s  friends, 
among  whom  were  Thaddeus  G.  Holt,  A.  H.  Chappell, 
Washington  Poe,  Thomas  R.  Lamar,  Eugenius  A. 
Nisbet,  and  Everard  Hamilton,  tendered  a  public 
dinner  in  his  honor,  and  with  the  acclaim  of  his  friends 
ringing  in  his  ears,  Baber  took  his  departure  from 
Macon. 

Hardly  had  the  Doctor  gotten  out  of  town  when  ugly 
rumors  were  set  afloat,  reaching  such  proportions  that 
the  editor  of  the  Telegraph  undertook  to  stop  them.  It 
was  said  that  Baber  had  left  town  earlier  than  the  date 
of  his  announced  departure,  with  great  secrecy,  to  avoid 
paying  his  debts.  'The  Telegraph  was  glad  to  learn  “from 
unquestionable  authority’’  that  Baber’s  departure,  a 
day  before  he  planned,  was  caused  by  “imperative  in¬ 
structions’’  received  from  the  State  Department  that 
he  be  on  his  way  by  September  16.  Therefore  the 
Doctor  and  his  family  had  left  immediately  for  Savan¬ 
nah.^®* 

The  source  of  these  rumors  seems  to  have  been  a 
certain  McCall.  Some  time  before  this,  Baber  had  made 
an  agreement  with  the  man,  whereby  a  small  house 
was  to  be  removed  from  a  lot,  but  the  chimney  left 
standing.  Baber  had  paid  McCall  ten  dollars  worth 
of  bricks  and  had  removed  the  house  without  notifying 
the  latter,  thinking  it  unnecessary.  Full  legal  authority 


106.  September  14,  1841.  Baber  left  Macon  Sept.  6. 
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had  been  given  Isaac  Scott  and  others  to  act  as  his 
agents,  Baber  wrote,  therefore  McCall  could  apply  to 
them  for  any  settlement  he  desired.**” 

Like  most  men  of  his  day,  Baber  had  many  debts, 
and  much  of  his  property  was  mortgaged.  An  unlucky 
debt  against  him  had  been  awarded  to  the  Munro 
Railroad  Bank,  and  a  plantation  was  mortgaged  to 
secure  a  debt  to  Biddle’s  bank.  But  the  manner  of  his 
departure  had  nothing  to  do  with  these.  Writing  from 
New  York,  October  6,  Baber  waxed  highly  indignant. 
He  had  told  the  Macon  people  the  date  of  his  deparutre 
could  not  be  fixed  definitely,  all  knew  that  preparations 
were  made  to  leave  immediately,  so  if  they  chose  to 
lend  credence  to  hearsay,  it  was  their  privilege  to  do 
so.  He  had  listened  to  “their  grievances  and  com¬ 
plaints”  for  eighteen  years,  and  the  point  of  satiety 
had  been  reached.  Personal  letters  from  friends  as¬ 
sured  Baber  that  they  had  spared  no  effort  in  repudiat¬ 
ing  these  attacks,  and  the  matter  rested. 

It  is  unlikely  that  many  men  appointed  to  diplomatic 
posts  derived  more  intellectual  benefit  from  foreign 
travel  than  Baber.  In  a  memorandum  book  he  listed 
the  places  he  visited,  and  his  broad  knowledge  and 
understanding  enabled  him  to  see  the  full  significance 
of  the  British  Museum,  Westminster,  Paternoster  Row, 
and  Notre  Dame. 

In  a  communication  to  the  State  Department,  written 
from  Paris,  December  13,  1841,  Baber  devoted  a  para¬ 
graph  to  a  collection  of  Americana  covering  the  period 
of  discovery  and  early  settlement,  urging  that  the 
government  purchase  it.  Lewis  Cass,  Edward  Elverett, 
and  Henry  Wheaton  agreed  with  him  as  to  its  value, 
while  “all  the  authorities”  said  it  was  the  “finest  col¬ 
lection  in  the  world  on  the  subject.”***®  It  was  “humili- 

107.  B«ber  to  Scott,  New  York,  Oct.  6,  1841.  See  other  letters,  same  to  same, 
dated  Savannah,  Washington,  and  Turin. 

108.  Deapatehet,  Sardinia,  June  8,  IS-kO-May  8,  18i8,  MSS  in  Archives  of  State 
Department,  Wa^ington,  D.  C. 
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ating  to  the  pride  of  an  American  when  he  is  taunted 
with  the  meagre  collection  of  original  historic  writings 
relating  to  his  own  country,”  wrote  the  Charg4. 
“Modem  historians”  must  travel  over  all  Europe,  in¬ 
vestigating  collections  for  even  the  “commonplace”  in¬ 
formation.  Under  such  conditions  no  man  had  “suffi¬ 
cient  length  of  days,  or  fortune,”  to  attempt  a  thorough 
study  of  American  history. 

So  long  did  Baber  tarry  in  Paris  that  Daniel  Webster 
felt  constrained  to  urge  his  departure  for  Turin,  in  a 
tone  that  the  former  felt  was  adversely  critical.  He 
was  grieved  in  unfortunately  giving  cause  to  the  De¬ 
partment  for  “animadversion.”  The  delay  was  caused 
by  the  “utmost  necessity”  of  supplying  himself  and 
family  with  “suitable  robes”  for  appearance  at  the 
Sardinian  Court.^®®  Other  appointees,  en  route  to  their 
posts,  were  with  him  in  Paris,  and  he  felt  sure  they 
did  not  reach  their  destinations  on  time.  But  arrange¬ 
ments  were  hastened,  and  Baber  arrived  at  Turin  in 
January,  1842. 

It  was  Baber’s  duty  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  a 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Sardinia,  pro¬ 
claimed  March  18,  1839.  This  treaty  provided  for 
reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and 
the  protection  of  the  laws.  No  discriminating  duties 
on  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  two  nations  were 
to  be  levied,  etc.“®  The  Sardinian  government  had 
not  lived  up  to  the  obligations  of  the  treaty,  and  the 
American  tobacco  trade  had  suffered  because  of  it. 

Misfortune  dogged  the  trail  of  the  Georgia  diplomat, 
and  his  sojourn  in  Italy  was  altogether  unpleasant. 
While  the  salary  of  the  post  was  $4,500  a  year,  with 
an  equal  sum  advanced  for  the  purchase  of  an  outfit, 
Baber  was  constantly  in  need  of  money.  The  greater 

109.  All  communications  between  Baber  and  the  State  Department  may  be 
found  in  the  volume  above  mentioned.  Also  see  General  Index  to  Deepatehe* 
and  InstruetioTU,  Italy  18S8-1S78. 

no.  Treatiee  and  Conventione  Concluded  between  the  United  States  and  other 
Powers,  Since  July  I,  1778  (Washington,  D.  C.,  1889),  974-980. 
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part  of  his  effects  was  lost  when  the  brigs  Columbus  and 
Dolfin  [sic]  were  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  a 
loss  estimated  at  $10,000.“^  Moreover,  the  customs  of 
the  court  required  more  expenditures  than  Baber  had 
calculated  upon.  One  of  these  was  of  such  an  “extra¬ 
ordinary  character"  as  to  merit  an  exchange  of  letters 
with  the  State  Department. 

The  King  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert,  demanded 
strict  observance  of  ceremonies  and  formalities,  taking 
pride  in  the  knowledge  that  no  court  of  Europe  sur¬ 
passed  his  in  this  respect.  It  was  his  custom  to  offer 
a  key  to  a  box  in  the  Royal  Theatre  to  each  minister 
or  charge  d’affaires,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Winter 
Carnival,  and  other  important  festive  occasions  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Catholic  Church.  With  the  presentation 
of  the  key  the  distribution  of  largess  began,  proceeding 
ad  infinitum,  national  prestige  being  commensurate  with 
the  number  and  size  of  the  gifts.  The  approaching 
marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
King,  would  add  further  strain  to  the  contingent  fund, 
and,  finally,  all  foreign  representatives  were  expected 
to  attend  the  opera  nightly,  paying  their  own  ad¬ 
mission.  Webster  replied  that  if  presents  were  neces¬ 
sary  expenses,  they  would  be  allowed,  but  opera  tickets 
must  be  paid  for  from  his  private  funds. 

The  American  Legation  was  in  a  sad  plight  indeed. 
The  archives  were  in  the  possession  of  some  one  at 
Naples,  the  seal  was  in  the  custody  of  the  Vice  Consul 
at  Genoa,  and  six  months  house  rent  was  due  an  Italian 
landlord.  A  secretary  and  three  arm  chairs,  the  sole 
furnishings  of  the  official  residence,  afforded  a  working 
basis,  and  in  three  or  four  weeks  the  disintegration  was 
arrested.  Baber’s  predecessor,  H.  Gold  Rogers,  of 
Pennsylvania,  had  served  only  one  year,  but  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Legation  was  no  credit  to  him.  In  order 


111.  Deapatehes  dated  Turin,  April  26,  and  July  21,  1842.  In  fact.  Dr.  Baber 
never  received  from  the  Federal  Government  all  that  was  due  him. 
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to  adjust  conditions  as  quickly  as  possible  Baber  wrote 
that  for  “the  honor  and  reputation  of  my  country”  he 
would  pay  the  back  rent  himself. 

With  this  laudable  spirit  of  patriotism,  the  chief 
object  of  his  mission,  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  was 
pursued.  Writing  in  April,  Baber  stated  that  when  he 
presented  the  American  cause,  it  would  be  “so  fair, 
and  just”  that  the  whole  matter  would  be  speedily  and 
satisfactorily  adjusted,  but  that  he  was  biding  his  time 
until  after  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.“2  But 
he  reckoned  without  his  Italian  host.  It  was  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  prejudices  against  the  United  States 
existed  in  court  circles,  that  procrastination  was  the 
keystone  of  Sardinian  diplomacy,  resulting  in  a  final 
conviction  that  the  government  had  no  intention  of 
removing  the  duties  on  American  tobacco.  “The  ob- 
security  which  pervades  all  the  transactions  of  this 
government,”  he  complained,  “brightens  only  occasion¬ 
ally,”  and  that  so  much  cunning  characterized  their 
moves  that  it  took  all  his  power  to  control  his  temper. 

The  whole  question  hinged  upon  the  interpretation 
of  the  treaty.  The  Sardinian  government  had  levied 
a  duty  of  two  francs  per  metrical  quantal  (18c  per 
100  lbs.)  on  American  tobacco,  a  duty  paid  by  sub¬ 
jects  before  and  since  the  convention,  which  by  no 
means,  maintained  Solar,  brought  in  sufficient  revenue 
to  pay  the  cost  of  superintendence  and  precautions 
against  fraud.  The  American  contention  was  that  this 
was  not  a  transit  duty,  but  a  tax  intended  to  pay  the 
costs  Solar  mentioned,  specifically  excepted  by  the 
wording  of  the  treaty.  Baber  first  used  “plain  common 
sense,”  but,  realizing  the  futility  of  such,  tempered  the 
blunt,  honest  notes  with  softer  phrases.  This  brought 
about  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  tax,  but  no 
more.  The  explanation  of  the  unyielding  policy  of 


112.  Note  to  Count  Clement  Solar  de  la  Marsnerite,  Minister  of  ForeiKn  Affairs, 
April  6,  1842. 
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the  government  was  given  in  a  despatch  to  Webster, 
October  9,  1843.  The  importation  of  tobacco  was  a 
royal  privilege,  exclusively  prohibited  to  all  others. 
The  whole  process  of  its  manufacture  was  a  royal 
monopoly,  therefore  the  imposition  of  the  duty  swelled 
the  royal  revenues,  rather  than  the  governmental 
treasury. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1843,  a  most  unfortunate 
incident  occurred  which  led  to  Baber’s  recall.  The 
scenery  and  interesting  people  of  the  neighboring 
province,  Pignerole,  caused  Baber  to  take  his  family 
on  a  visit  to  La  Tour,  some  twenty  miles  from  Turin. 
While  there  he  received  a  communication  from  the 
consul  at  Genoa,  on  a  point  of  such  importance  that 
it  was  thought  best  to  return  at  once.  On  the  way  one 
of  the  horses  went  lame,  and  rather  than  send  back 
to  La  Tour  for  others,  Baber’s  coachman,  Peter  Ferrari, 
went  to  the  Royal  Post  of  Pignerole.  Finding  that  no 
horses  could  be  obtained  there,  he  finally  went  to  a 
private  stable  for  one,  and  made  the  necessary  con¬ 
tract,  but  when  the  party  started  to  drive  on,  officers 
refused  their  permission. 

Although  Baber  presented  his  ofiicial  card,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  proceed.  Thereupon  he  sought  the 
Commandant  of  the  military  division  of  the  province 
for  aid.  Baber’s  lungs  were  “inflamed  by  the  mountain 
air,’’  his  voice  so  hoarse  and  breathing  so  difficult,  that 
his  ten-year-old  son,  Burleigh,  acted  as  interpreter.”* 
The  Commandant  regretted  the  insult,  agreed  that  the 
detention  was  unlawful,  but  when  Baber  insisted  that 
the  persons  be  punished,  the  officer  replied  that  the 
Director  of  the  Post  was  the  proper  agent  for  this. 
That  official  refused.  When  Baber  returned  to  his 
coach  he  discovered  that  Peter  Ferrari  was  under 
arrest,  but  that  the  payment  of  one  hundred  francs,  as 

ns.  This  boy  had  been  carefully  trained  in  French  and  Italian,  so  that  at  this 
tender  age  he  was  an  accomplished  linguist.  He  was  a  prime  favorite  of 
W.  Berrien. 
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a  fine,  would  release  him.  Thinking  quickly,  Baber 
decided  to  risk  illegal  suit  rather  than  pay  the  fine, 
which  might  be  viewed  later  as  bribery.  Ferrari  was 
ordered  to  drive  on,  and  they  proceeded  unmolested. 
Mrs.  Baber  and  the  children  had  been  badly  frightened 
by  the  rudeness  of  the  crowd,  the  behaviour  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  threats  that  were  heard. 

The  matter  was  reported  to  Count  Clement  Solar, 
but  he  took  the  position  that  the  Commandant  had 
been  insulted  by  the  “attitude  and  tone”  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  minister,  and  in  his  note,  spoke  of  the  “praise¬ 
worthy  condescension”  of  the  Commandant.  Ill  health 
and  the  insult  at  Pignerole  had  aroused  Baber  to  wrath, 
and  caused  him  to  insist  upon  punishment  for  the 
offenders.  Perhaps  he  had  been  outspoken  to  the  Com¬ 
mandant,  but  certainly  he  deserved  better  than  he  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  hands  of  Secretary  of  State  Upshur. 
Baber  had  communicated  in  full,  quoting  authorities 
in  international  law,  and  enclosing  affidavits,  e.  g.,  that 
of  Ferrari,  but  Upshur  regarded  the  position  of  Baber 
“as  entirely  untenable”  and  the  recall  was  issued. 

Smarting  under  the  insults  from  Italian  officials,  and 
disgusted  with  the  State  Department  for  not  supporting 
him,  Baber  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  his 
departure.  He  admitted  that  the  great  irritation  dis¬ 
played  at  Pignerole  and  his  ill  health  might  have  led 
him  to  take  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  incident,  but 
he  did  not  like  the  charge  of  the  State  Department  of  the 
“offence  of  a  controversy  with  two  officials  of  the 
Sardinian  government.”  He  knew  what  the  post  was, 
and  the  opportunity  to  quit  the  country  was  most 
welcome. 

Returning  to  Georgia  in  1844,  Baber  once  more  re¬ 
sumed  his  practice  of  medicine.  His  Whig  friends 
drafted  him  for  the  election  of  1846,  to  run  for  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Third  Congressional  District.  The 
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Georgia  Messenger^^*  hailed  him  as  a  “true  and  loyal 
Whig,”  firm,  consistent,  and  undeviating  in  his  course. 
“He  cannot  court  and  fawn  upon  voters  for  their 
suffrage ;  such  a  course  is  at  variance  with  his  principles 
and  habits.  ...  He  is  no  demagogue  nor  office  seeker.” 

The  campaign  was  bitter,  and  Baber  was  handled 
roughly  by  the  opposition.  The  Griffin  (Ga.)  Jeffer- 
sonian^^^  accused  him  of  favoring  property  qualifications 
for  voting,  and  with  having  conspired  with  others  to 
kidnap,  tar  and  feather,  and  run  out  of  Macon  “an 
unoffending  and  worthy  mechanic”  simply  because  he 
“dared  to  raise  his  plebeian  but  honorable  views  to  one 
of  the  fair  daughters  of  Eve  of  patrician  blood”  of 
that  city.  To  this  charge  Baber  made  a  public  reply. 
An  employee  of  a  harness  and  saddle  shop  had  pressed 
his  suit  upon  a  most  unwilling  young  lady  at  Wesleyan 
College,  and  a  group  of  prominent  citizens,  among 
whom  was  Baber,  had  told  the  harness  worker  to  seek 
employment  elsewhere.  He  had  done  so,  but  left 
Macon  unharmed.^**  The  effect  of  this  attack  is  im¬ 
possible  to  determine.  The  fight  was  bitter.  Baber  was 
even  abused  because  he  had  expressed  his  admiration 
of  the  “erudition,  profound  political  philosophy  and 
moral  probity  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.”^^''  At  any  rate,  the 
voters  preferred  G.  W.  B.  Towns  as  their  representa¬ 
tive,  by  a  majority  of  253.“® 

The  sands  of  life  were  nearly  run  that  Sunday  in 
March,  when  the  Doctor  set  forth  to  call  upon  his 
patient,  Leroy  P.  Jarrel.  A  complication  of  pulmonary 
diseases,  the  chronic  abscess,  and  a  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  curvature  of  the  spine  would  soon  have  freed  his 
spirit  from  its  earthly  cage.  It  was  a  typographical 

114.  December  25,  1845.  See  letter,  Pettitcm  to  Mr*.  Baber,  Dee.  12,  1845 : 
Whis  Committee  to  Baber,  Nov.  12,  1845. 

115.  Quoted  in  Georgia  Meaaenger,  Dec.  18,  1845. 

116.  Ibid.  Dr.  Baber  was  the  young  lady’s  guardian,  and  she  lived  at  his  home 
during  her  stay  in  Macon. 

117.  /bid.,  Dec.  18,  1845. 

118.  /bid.,  Jan.  15,  1846. 
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error  in  Ellis'  Formulary,  published  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  that  killed 
him. 

Shortly  before  this  visit,  Baber  had  written  a  pre¬ 
scription  for  Jarrel,  which  was  filled  at  Payne’s  drug 
store.  The  druggist,  believing  he  had  detected  an 
error  in  the  prescription,  filled  it,  nevertheless,  but 
warned  the  patient  to  consult  his  physician  before 
taking  it.  This  Jarrel  did,  just  as  soon  as  Baber  ar¬ 
rived,  and  the  latter,  confident  that  he  had  copied  it 
correctly  from  the  Formulary,  poured  a  dose  into  a 
tumbler  and  drank  it  without  hesitation.  At  once  he 
remarked,  “there  is  not  enough  sugar  in  it,”  and  re¬ 
quested  a  lump.  Before  it  could  be  handed  to  him, 
Baber  made  a  feeble  effort  to  loosen  his  cravat  and 
open  his  vest,  and  died.  Physicians  rushed  to  his  aid, 
but  it  was  too  late.^^® 

The  best  evaluation  of  Ambrose  Baber  as  a  physician 
is  given  by  his  friend  and  colleague.  Dr.  C.  B.  Notting- 
ham.*2o  As  a  professional  man,  he  said.  Dr.  Baber  was 
“prompt,  decisive,  and  energetic,”  his  practice  con¬ 
sisting  largely  of  anticipating  the  method  of  cure ;  “the 
temporizing  expedients  of  the  expectant  system  of  the 
distinguished  French  pathologists  which  led  captive  in 
those  days  many  enlightened  intellects  in  medicine, 
found  little  favor  in  his  views.”  He  was  prudent,  even 
to  the  point  of  caution,  refusing  to  experiment  with  his 
patients. 

Baber’s  sucess  as  a  diagnostician  lay  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  especially  gifted  in  powers  of  observation  and 
deduction,  learning  more  about  a  case  from  a  “hurried 
glance,  slight  manipulation,  and  a  few  questions  care¬ 
lessly  propounded,”  than  many  could  by  a  long,  tedious 
investigation.  Nevertheless,  many  cases  took  the 
Doctor  to  his  medical  library,  and  to  “calm,  deliberate 

119.  NottinKham,  op.  eit.,  76;  Statement  of  Leroy  P.  Jarrell  to  Seneca  G. 

BrasK.  March  12.  1846,  Baber  MSS. 

120.  Op.  eit.,  76-78. 
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enquiry.”  His  associates  respected  his  opinion,  given 
firmly,  deliberately,  and  completely  when  asked,  and 
found  him  always  ready  to  listen  to  that  of  others. 

In  contact  with  his  patients  Baber  “did  not  indulge 
in  affability,”  but  was  usually  blunt,  stem,  and  “some¬ 
times  even  austere.”  Little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
whims  of  the  patients,  or  to  the  fears  of  friends  and 
relatives,  once  he  believed  he  was  right.  If  any  ob¬ 
jection  was  made  to  his  methods,  he  withdrew  from 
the  case.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  man  lacked  the 
courtesy  and  politeness  of  a  gentleman,  nor  that  he  was 
unacquainted  with  gentleness  of  his  profession.  “Digni¬ 
fied”  urbane  and  benevolent,  he  yielded  precedence  to 
no  one  in  the  true  sympathies  of  the  man,  or  the  charities 
and  kindly  offices  of  the  profession.” 

The  drones  and  quacks  of  the  profession  received 
scant  attention  from  this  man,  yet  young  medicos 
found  him  most  kind  and  considerate,  ready  to  aid  at 
all  times,  if  they  were  serious  in  their  work.  With  the 
matured  physicians,  Baber  had  very  little  contact,  ex¬ 
cept  with  those  “whose  intellect  and  acquirements,  in 
his  judgment,  reflected  honor  upon  the  profession,  and 
consequently  commanded  his  respect.”  It  must  not  be 
thought  that  Dr.  Baber  was  an  intellectual  snob.  His 
manners  were  bland,  his  conversation  graceful,  and  in 
every  way  he  exhibited  the  educated  physician  and 
cultured  man. 

The  demands  of  his  medical  practice  and  politics, 
coupled  with  his  constant  bad  health,  produced  some 
unattractive  characteristics.  The  habits  of  “reserve, 
taciturnity,  abruptness,  and  the  great  positiveness  of 
character”  give  offence  upon  many  occasions,  and  in¬ 
dividuals,  incensed  at  a  sharp  rebuke  or  a  scowl,  would 
denounce  him  “  in  the  most  bitter  terms  of  invective.” 
But  when  illness  demanded  the  highest  medical  skill 
of  the  community,  it  was  Ambrose  Baber  who  was 
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called.  Apologies  were  made,  and  in  this  manner  the 
greatest  compliment  was  paid  to  his  medical  wisdom. 

Never  satisfied  with  the  mediocre,  Baber  aimed  high. 
Nature  endowed  him  with  a  brilliant  mind,  one  capable 
of  quick,  comprehensive  thought.  Throughout  his  life 
he  studied,  extending  his  mental  horizon,  and  seeking 
a  practical  utilization  of  his  knowledge.  The  prodigal 
methods  of  the  pioneers  caused  him  to  fight  for  the 
preservation  of  natural  resources  and  as  much  of 
natural  beauty  as  the  expanding  community  would 
permit.  Legislative  action  saved  a  section  between  the 
town  of  Macon  and  the  Ocmulgee  River  from  being  cut 
for  fuel.^21  To  beautify  the  town.  Dr.  Baber  planned  a 
lovely  park,  to  be  filled  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers, 
so  terraced  that  water  would  fall  from  level  to  level, 
flow  beneath  innumerable  bridges,  and  empty  into  a 
canal.  He  introduced  English  ivy  and  the  Chinese 
magnolia  in  an  effort  to  beautify  the  community  as 
well  as  his  own  estate.  While  abroad,  in  the  early 
forties.  Dr.  Baber  investigated  the  cultivation  of  grape 
vines  and  the  breeding  of  silk  worms,  with  the  hope 
that  the  State  might  profit  thereby. 

A  man  of  these  talents  would  be  pressed  into  public 
service  at  any  time,  and  Dr.  Baber  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  addressing  societies,  and  organizations  of 
every  kind.  The  Georgia  Historical  Society  made  him 
an  honorary  life  member  as  a  recognition  of  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  State  of  Georgia. 

As  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  the  State,  a 
politician  of  the  highest  type,  an  educator,  a  civic 
builder,  a  scholar,  and  a  man,  Ambrose  Baber  deserves 
our  respect  and  admiration,  and  is  entitled  to  a 
prominent  place  in  Georgia  history. 

121.  This  was  really  Baber’s  act.  The  reserve  is  now  Central  Park. 


ST.  SIMONS  ISLAND  DURING  THE  WAR 
BETWEEN  THE  STATES 

By  George  Alexander  Heard 

Of  Georgia’s  famous  “Golden  Isles”  none  has  a  more 
interesting  history  than  St.  Simons.  Situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Turtle  River  a  few  miles  below  Brunswick, 
St.  Simons  has  long  been  noted  for  the  fertility  of  its 
soil  and  the  delightfulness  of  its  climate.  There,  before 
the  War  between  the  States,  a  dozen  or  so  of  the 
South’s  most  distinguished  families  resided  on  their 
plantations  in  true  “Southern”  style.  The  war  came 
suddenly  upon  them,  however,  and  transformed  their 
peaceful  prospering  homes  to  war-tom  wasteland.  No 
more  complete  change  came  to  any  part  of  the  South. 
How  that  transformation  took  place,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  history  of  the  island  during  the  war,  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  paper. 

From  a  military  point  of  view,  St.  Simons  Island  was 
an  important  strategic  position,  for  three  reasons.  First, 
it  contained  growing  fields  and  well  stocked  bams 
which  could  supply  the  needs  of  many  companies  of 
soldiers.  Second,  it  furnished  an  excellent  base  of 
operations  and  an  excellent  refuge  for  blockade  run¬ 
ners  and  raiding  vessels.  Third,  it  commanded  the 
entrance  to  Brunswick  harbor,  the  largest  on  the  Geor¬ 
gia  coast  south  of  Savannah,  and  was  the  key  position 
around  which  hung  the  possibilities  of  the  South’s 
holding  that  part  of  the  coast. 

These  reasons  were  recognized  by  Governor  Joseph 
E.  Brown,  and  in  January,  1861,  even  before  Georgia 
seceded  from  the  Union,  he  ordered  the  Jackson 
Artillery  of  Macon  to  occupy  St.  Simons.  This  com¬ 
pany  was  stationed  at  Frederica,  and  was  charged  with 
guarding  the  entrance  to  Brunswick  harbor.  Its  ac¬ 
tivities  were  few,  and  the  military  life  was  not  satis- 
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factory,  for  in  March  the  company  asked  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  within  a  few  months  it  departed.* 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  Georgia  boat  crew  was 
cruising  in  the  inland  waters  of  the  stated  and  that 
troops  such  as  the  Jackson  Artillery  were  stationed  at 
various  points  along  the  coast,  the  general  defenses  of 
the  coast  were  weak.  Apprehension  of  attack  grew 
when  President  Lincoln  issued  the  blockade  order  on 
April  19.  Although  the  blockade  was  imaginary  and 
ineffectual  at  first,  Georgia  military  leaders  realized 
it  would  soon  be  enforced,  and  the  Georgia  coast,  un¬ 
less  well  protected,  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Consequently  Governor  Brown  rushed  all  avail¬ 
able  troops  to  Savannah  and  Brunswick.*  Throughout 
the  summer  and  fall  approximately  two  thousand 
troops  were  stationed  in  Brunswick  and  the  vicinity. 
The  fear  was  so  great  that  Brown  called  for  Georgia 
troops  in  Virginia  to  return  to  protect  Brunswick.^ 

The  coast  remained  unblockaded,  however,  until 
early  fall  when  the  Federal  blockading  forces  were 
organized.®  Beginning  in  October,  with  the  appearance 
of  the  U,  S.  S.  St.  Lawrence  in  St.  Simons  Sound,®  the 
blockade  was  not  raised  until  the  end  of  the  war  in 
1865.  Flag  Officer  Samuel  F.  Du  Pont  was  appointed 
to  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  and  he 
assumed  command  of  all  vessels  guarding  the  coast 
from  the  northern  boundary  of  South  Carolina  to  Cape 
Florida.  By  November  Federal  light-draught  vessels 
patrolled  the  entire  coast  except  around  such  Con¬ 
federate  strongholds  as  Fort  Pulaski  outside  Savannah.’ 

1.  Allen  D.  Candler,  ed..  Confederate  Reeordt  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (Atlanta, 
1910),  III,  29.  Hereafter  this  work  will  be  referred  to  as  Candler. 

2.  /bid.,  29. 

8.  Ibid.,  129. 

4.  Clement  A.  Evans,  ed.,  Confederate  Military  History  (Atlanta,  1899),  VI, 
67.  Hereafter  this  work  will  be  referred  to  as  Evans. 

6.  James  Russell  Soley,  The  Cockade  and  Cruisers  (N^  York,  1887),  90. 

6.  OfieM  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  Series  I,  vol.  6,  p.  280.  Hereafter  this  work  will  be  referred  to  as 
O.  R.  N.  The  series  number  will  be  represented  by  Roman  numerals. 

7.  Evsms,  VL  69. 
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Northern  forces  as  well  as  Southern  were  aware  of 
the  importance  of  Brunswick  and  St.  Simons.  In  No¬ 
vember  Brunswick  harbor  was  suggested  to  Gideon 
Welles,  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  the 
“best  place  to  land  a  naval  expedition  and  troops  in 
the  South.”  St.  Simons  Island  was  mentioned  in  the 
report  as  a  very  productive  island,  “. . .  [the]  residence 
of  T.  Butler  King,  [it]  produces  the  finest  long  staple 
cotton  in  the  world.  .  .  .”® 

Fifteen  hundred  Georgia  troops  were  stationed  on 
St.  Simons  Island  itself  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Carey  M.  Stiles.*  They  manned  the  batteries  which 
were  situated  on  the  southern  point  of  the  island  on 
the  side  facing  the  sea,  near  the  location  of  Ogle¬ 
thorpe's  colonial  Fort  St.  Simons.*® 

The  earthworks  were  built  under  the  direction  of 
the  military  by  slave  labor.  Some  of  the  same  slaves 
who  helped  to  construct  the  fort  later  returned  as 
soldiers  in  the  Northern  army  to  destroy  it.**  At  first 
there  were  two  batteries,  including  twelve  embrasures 
in  all,  with  many  ammunition  magazines.  The  bomb¬ 
proof  shelters  were  formed  by  railroad  iron  surmount¬ 
ed  by  a  dozen  feet  of  sand,  and  as  a  whole  the  fort 
was  heavily  built  and  of  excellent  construction.**  In 
November  it  mounted  the  following  armament:  one 
ten-inch  columbiad,  one  eight-inch  columbiad,  two 
forty-two-pounder  guns,  and  five  thirty-two-pounder 
guns,  with  seventy-five  rounds  of  ammunition.**  The 
guns  were  later  distributed  among  other  batteries  (the 
total  of  which  reached  five)  and  about  twenty  more 

8.  O.  R,  S.,  I,  Tol.  12.  p.  846.  Because  of  his  national  prominence  Hr.  King 
is  mentioned  freqaently  in  the  official  reports,  and  it  is  because  of  this  that 
his  plantation  on  St.  Simons  more  than  that  of  any  other  is  dealt  with. 

9.  Ibid.,  I,  Tol.  12.  p.  487. 

10.  This  has  always  been  an  important  position  because  it  guards  the  entrance 
to  St.  Simons  Sound,  and  therefore  to  Brunswick  harbor. 

11.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.  Army  Lift  in  a  Black  Regiment  (Cam¬ 
bridge.  Mass.  1900),  68-69.  Hereafter  this  work  will  be  referred  to  as 
Higginson. 

12.  Ibid.,  68-69. 

IS.  O.  H.  N..  I.  Tol.  12.  p.  880. 
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guns  were  brought  from  the  mainland.^^  The  fortifi¬ 
cations  thus  effected  were  extremely  strong,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  they  would  have  been  taken  in  battle 
except  by  an  overwhelming  force.  When  later  occupied 
by  the  Federals,  they  were  described  as  “well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  offering  strong  resistance  to  the  in¬ 
gress  of  an  enemy  of  considerable  force."^® 

There  was  an  active  social  life  on  the  island  between 
the  officers  of  the  garrison  and  the  residents.  The 
people  of  “Retreat,”  plantation  of  Thomas  Butler  King, 
on  whose  property  the  batteries  were  erected,  often 
attended  the  drills  and  cannon  practices.  One  large 
gun  was  christened  after  a  visitor  of  the  Kings  from 
the  mainland.^®  The  social  life  included  dinners  and 
parties,  such  as  army  life  would  permit,  and  the  fare 
of  the  troops  was  not  hard.” 

In  December,  1861,  the  sound  of  guns  firing  at  Port 
Royal,  South  Carolina,  was  heard  on  St.  Simons.  The 
fear  of  attack  caused  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the 
island  by  the  plantation  people.  Most  of  the  men  were 
away  and  the  task  was  left  to  the  women  and  slaves. 
They  piled  what  they  could  onto  rafts  and  into  boats 
and  departed,  leaving  much  behind  that  was  valuable. 
The  departure  was  made  as  quickly  as  possible,  and, 
on  reaching  the  mainland,  the  families  retreated  to 
their  inland  plantations  or  to  Savannah.  The  slaves 
were  taken  along,  and  the  island  was  left  deserted 
except  for  the  troops.^® 

14.  O.  R.  N..  I.  TOI.  12,  p.  681. 

16.  Ibid.,  I.  Tol.  12.  p.  690. 

16.  The  Kun  was  named  “EoKenia”  in  honor  of  Eugenia  Grant,  later  Mrs. 
Mallory  Page  King.  (This  information  was  provided  by  Mrs.  Frank  Aiken 
of  Brunswick,  Georgia,  who  received  it  direct  from  her  mother,  Mrs.  Mallory 
Page  King.) 

17.  This  information  was  provided  by  Mrs.  Frank  Aiken  of  Brunswick. 
Georgia,  who  received  it  direct  from  her  father.  Colonel  Mallory  Page  King, 
C.  S.  A.,  who  was  at  “Retreat”  during  the  period  in  question. 

18.  Caroline  Conper  Lovell,  CMden  fsies  of  Georgia  (Boston.  1932),  267.  Here¬ 
after  this  work  will  he  referred  to  as  Ldvell.  That  guns  of  that  period  could 
he  heard  so  far,  76-100  miles  direct,  is  doubtful.  Probably  the  people  on  St. 
Simons  coincidentally  heard  guns  fired  at  one  of  the  numerous  coast  batteries 
closer  to  them. 
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The  departure  was  so  hurried  that  countless  posses¬ 
sions  of  value  were  left,  among  them  two  beautiful 
horses  named  Tom  and  Jerry,  which  had  been  presented 
to  Thomas  Butler  King  by  the  city  of  Boston.  Later, 
with  their  silver  harness  on  which  was  engraved  the 
King  crest,  they  were  removed  by  a  Federal  gunboat 
and  taken  north.  Several  years  after  the  war  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  King  family  was  in  Philadelphia  and  saw 
prancing  down  Chestnut  Street  Tom  and  Jerry,  harness 
with  crest  intact,  pulling  the  carriage  of  a  Northern 
gentleman.^® 

In  the  hurry  of  leaving,  three  old  maids  who  lived  on 
St.  Simons  ordered  their  Negro  man  to  bury  their  silver 
in  the  potato  patch.  This  he  did,  and  he  refused  to 
tell  anyone  where  he  had  hidden  his  mistresses’  silver. 
The  following  year,  however,  when  giving  his  son  in¬ 
structions  for  planting,  he  told  him  to  be  certain  to 
“dig  deep.’’*® 

A  strict  blockade  of  the  coast  was  continued  through¬ 
out  the  winter  by  the  Federal  vessels.  The  Confed¬ 
erate  troops  remained  and  held  their  position  on  St. 
Simons. 

In  February,  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  then  in  com¬ 
mand  in  Savannah  of  the  forces  in  the  southern  region, 
ordered  the  military  evacuation  of  St.  Simons.  He  fully 
realized  the  importance  of  holding  as  much  of  the 
coast  as  possible,  but  Savannah,  the  key  position  of 
the  Confederacy  in  the  south,  was  in  serious  danger 
of  attack,  and  all  available  troops  and  guns  were 
urgently  needed.  Governor  Brown  at  first  oposed  the 
action,  but  soon  saw  the  necessity,  and  consented.®^ 
In  their  official  reports  the  Northern  officers  attributed 

19.  This  information  was  provided  hy  Miss  Marie  Nisbet  of  Savannah.  Georgia. 
So  hurried  was  the  Kings’  departure  that  a  vaiuable  silver  coffee  pot,  part  of 
a  service,  was  ieft,  whiie  the  rest  of  the  set  was  taken.  Miss  Nishet  received 
this  information  direct  from  her  mother,  Virginia  King  Nisbet,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Butler  King,  owners  of  “Retreat.”  and  sister  of  Georgia 
King  Wilder,  who  saw  Tom  and  Jerry  in  Philadelphia. 

20.  Lovell,  257. 

21.  Candler,  m.  161-168. 
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the  evacuation  of  St.  Simons  to  fear  of  attack  from 
Federal  naval  vessels,  but  this  was  not  the  case.“  Lee 
felt  the  loss  was  only  one  of  territory  because  all  the 
people  had  left  previously,  and  because  there  were  no 
commercial  activities  in  Brunswick.**  Had  it  been 
possible  to  retain  Brunswick  and  St.  Simons,  however, 
they  would  have  provided  convenient  refuge  for  block¬ 
ade  runners,  and  the  zone  of  Federal  influence  on  the 
coast  would  have  been  divided. 

Before  leaving,  the  troops  dynamited  the  lighthouse 
which  was  built  on  the  exact  location  of  old  Fort  St. 
Simons.  The  measure  was  taken  to  prevent  use  of  the 
harbor  by  Northern  boats.  In  place  of  it,  the  roof  of 
the  King  cotton  barn  was  used  by  mariners  as  a  guide 
to  the  harbor.  The  lighthouse  was  not  rebuilt  until 
1871,  and  during  that  period  “King’s  Cotton  House,” 
as  it  was  designated  on  government  maps,  continued 
to  be  used.*^ 

Withdrawal  of  Confederate  forces  from  all  the 
islands  along  the  coast  occurred  within  a  month,  and 
by  March  Union  forces  were  in  complete  control.*® 
Formal  occupation  of  St.  Simons  was  effected  on  March 
9,  1862,  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Pocahontas  of  which  Lieutenant 
George  B.  Balch  was  the  commander.  The  Federals 
evidently  did  not  know  that  all  the  Confederate  forces 
had  left,  for  Balch  threw  out  pickets  on  landing,  and 
took  every  precaution  against  attack.  On  finding  the 
fort  deserted,  he  hoisted  the  Union  flag  from  one  of 
the  batteries.  So  thorough  had  been  the  removal  of 
the  Confederate  arms  and  ammunition  that  only  a  few 
ten-inch  shot  were  found.  After  inspecting  the  fort 
Balch  went  to  the  King  plantation  nearby  which  he 
found  deserted.  He  said  he  entered  no  house  “but  such 
as  offered  an  easy  entrance,”  and  “furthermore, 

22.  O.  R.  N.,  I,  vol.  12.  p.  681. 

28.  Candler,  III,  151-168. 

24.  Margaret  Davis  Cate,  Our  Todays  and  Yesterdays  (Brunswick,  1980),  91-92. 

26.  Evans.  VI,  86. 
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scrupously  [stc]  [abstained]  from  either  injurying  or 
taking  anything  from  the  buildings,  thus  furnishing 
no  just  cause  of  complaint.  .  .  .”*•  Unfortunately  this 
policy  was  not  followed  by  all  the  Federal  officers 
throughout  the  war. 

A  week  after  Balch’s  visit  Commander  Sylvanus  W. 
Godon  of  the  17.  S.  S.  Mohican  inspected  the  island.  He 
found  there  only  three  white  persons,  Mr.  James 
Frewin,  his  aged  mother,  and  his  young  grandson, 
John  Stevens.27  Mr.  Frewin  refused  to  leave  the  island 
when  the  general  evacuation  took  place,  and  he  re¬ 
mained,  eking  out  a  living,  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  war.  Godon  said,  “.  .  .  he  was  in  mortal  dread  of 
our  coming,  as  the  military  [he  probably  refers  to  the 
Confederate  troops]  informed  him  that  we  came  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  even  the  women  and 
children.”  The  Federals  bought  beef  from  Mr.  Frewin 
for  which  they  paid  his  price,  and  they  furnished  him 
with  such  things  as  coffee  and  salt,  which  he  hadn’t 
had  for  months.  Godon  visited  several  other  planta¬ 
tions,  all  of  which  he  found  deserted.  He  found  many 
cattle,  especially  at  the  King  place  where  there  were 
fifty  head.  There  were  no  Negroes  at  all  on  the  island.^* 
Three  purposes  set  forth  for  the  United  States  navy 
during  the  war  were  to  gather  in  the  slaves  from  the 
abandoned  coastal  plantations,  to  locate  them  in 
colonies  in  order  to  protect  them,  and  to  provide  them 
with  a  reliable  supply  of  food.^®  Toward  this  end 
contraband®®  colonies  were  established  on  the  coastal 
islands  of  South  Carolina,  principally  at  Hilton  Head, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Florida  at  Femandina.  To  this 

26.  O.  R.  N.,  I,  vol.  12.  pp.  590-691. 

27.  These  names  were  provided  by  Mrs.  Frank  Aiken  of  Brunswick,  Georsia, 
who  received  her  information  from  Mrs.  William  Taylor  of  Frederica.  St. 
Simons  Island,  Georgia,  a  grrand-daushter  of  Mr.  Frewin. 

28.  Frank  Moore,  e^.  The  Rebdlion  Record  (New  York,  1862),  IV,  446-447. 

29.  Charles  B.  Boynton,  Hietory  of  the  Navy  During  the  Reb^Uon  (New  York, 
1887).  477.  Hereafter  this  work  will  be  referred  to  as  Boynton. 

30.  Negro  slaves  wlio  escaped  to  or  were  brought  within  the  Union  lines  were 
considered  contraband  of  war,  as  determined  by  a  decision  In  1861  of 
General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  U.  S.  A.  Funk  and  WagnaUe  New  Standard 
Dictionary  (New  York  and  London,  1933),  569. 
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Fernandina  colony  most  of  the  contrabands  collected 
by  the  vessels  in  St.  Simons  Sound  were  sent.  It  be¬ 
came  apparent  late  in  March,  1862,  however,  that, 
because  of  the  great  number  of  Negroes  in  the  Bruns¬ 
wick  region,  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  a  colony 
on  St.  Simons  Island.  Consequently,  when  Commander 
S.  W.  Godon  in  the  middle  of  March  found  himself 
with  forty  contrabands  on  hand,  and  found  it  imprac¬ 
tical  to  forward  them  to  Fernandina,  he  determined  to 
settle  them  on  St.  Simons.  This  small  group  of  forty 
was  the  nucleus  from  which  grew  the  large  colony  of 
over  five  hundred  which  remained  on  St.  Simons 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  1862.  Most  of  the  forty 
original  contrabands  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Scarlet  who 
owned  a  plantation  opposite  Brunswick  called  Colonel’s 
Island.  To  this  plantation  Godon  took  the  Negroes  and 
secured  150  bushels  of  corn,  a  quantity  of  peas  and 
sweet  potatoes,  some  cotton,  numerous  tools  for  work¬ 
ing  the  ground,  a  cornsheller,  and  a  corn  mill,  all  of 
which  he  removed  to  St.  Simons.  On  the  island  the 
Negroes  were  housed  on  the  plantation  of  the  Honor¬ 
able  Thomas  Butler  King,  and  immediately  set  to  work 
planting  potatoes  and  preparing  the  land  for  corn  and 
cotton.®^  There  is  no  indication  as  to  what  houses  the 
Negroes  were  placed  in,  but  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
they  used  the  slave  huts,  although  at  some  time  during 
the  war  King’s  main  dwelling  house  was  occupied  by 
Negroes.®®  It  was  explained  to  them  that  they  were  to 
be  self-supporting,  and  they  seemed  contented  enough. 
Godon  estimated  that  one  thousand  Negroes  could  be 
supported  on  the  island,  and  he  said  that  such  a  colony 
“properly  managed,  would  do  much  good.’’®® 

The  Confederates  were  sufficiently  active  on  the 
coast  at  this  time  to  arouse  the  concern  of  the  Federal 

SI.  O.  R.  N..  I,  vol.  12.  pp.  633-634. 

32.  This  information  was  provided  by  Mrs.  Jefferson  Randolph  Anderson 
of  Savanni^,  Georgia,  who  received  it  direct  from  her  mother.  Georgia  King 
Wilder,  who  was  a  resident  of  "Retreat”  when  the  war  started,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  return  after  the  war. 

33.  O.  R.  N.,  I.  vol.  12.  pp.  633-634. 
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commander,  who  “earnestly”  recommended  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  a  small  vessel  at  each  end  of  the  island  and  the 
placing  of  a  marine  battalion  at  Frederica.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  was  not  followed  in  the  particular  of  the 
marine  battalion,  but  vessels  were  stationed  at  each  end 
of  the  island,  and  a  launch  from  the  Federal  boat  in 
the  sound  made  regular  reconnoitering  trips  up  the 
inland  passage.  Eight  flint-locks  were  given  to  the 
contrabands  to  protect  themselves  from  night  attacks. 
These  defensive  measures  indicate  that  the  possibility 
of  a  Confederate  force’s  landing  on  the  island  was  not 
thought  unlikely.*^ 

By  April  10  the  colony  had  increased  in  number  to 
fifty-five,*®  and  by  April  18  it  included  sixty  men, 
sixteen  women,  and  thirteen  children,  a  total  of  eighty- 
nine.**  They  continued  to  work  well,  and,  as  food  was 
sufficient,  there  was  little  discontent.  St.  Simons  sup¬ 
plied  most  of  the  food,  but  what  other  was  needed  was 
obtained  from  the  neighboring  islands.  Sweet  potatoes 
were  had  at  Dubignon’s  plantation  on  Jekyl,*^  and 
com  was  had  from  the  Spalding  barn  on  Sapelo.  All 
this  was  at  no  expense  to  the  government,  as  was 
emphasized  in  more  than  one  report.**  The  naval 
officials  showed  genuine  interest  in  the  colony,  and 
pushed  forward  the  work  of  the  Negroes  so  that  within 
a  month  eighty  acres  of  corn  and  several  more  of 
potatoes  and  beans  had  been  planted.** 

All  during  May  and  throughout  the  summer  months 
the  colony  grew  rapidly.  By  June  1  there  were  three 
hundred  contrabands  on  the  island,^®  and  by  August 
1  the  number  had  risen  to  five  hundred.^*  This  large 

34.  Ibid.,  I.  vol.  12,  pp.  689.  633.  634. 

36.  Ibid.,  I,  Yol.  12.  p.  689. 

36.  Ibid.,  I,  Tol.  12,  p.  766. 

37.  Ibid.,  I,  vol.  12.  p.  727. 

38.  Ibid.,  I,  vol.  12,  p.  766. 

39.  Ibid.,  I,  vol.  12,  p.  766.  Constantly  in  the  official  rei>orts  officers  urged  their 
subordinates  to  their  best  for  the  colony. 

40.  Ibid.,  I.  vol.  13,  pp.  19-21. 

41.  Oliver  Otis  Howard,  Autobiography  (New  York.  1907),  II,  168. 
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increase  was  due  to  several  factors.  The  Confederates 
were  gradually  losing  all  the  coast,  and  when  their 
last  stronghold,  Fort  Pulaski,  fell  in  the  middle  of 
April,  Federal  gunboats  were  free  to  go  at  will 
wherever  they  desired.  General  David  Hunter’s 
emancipation  proclamation  issued  from  Hilton  Head 
on  May  9  declared  all  persons  previously  held  as  slaves 
“forever  free,”  and  though  President  Lincoln  repudi¬ 
ated  the  proclamation,  it  must  have  had  a  powerful 
effect  in  persuading  the  Negroes  to  leave  the  planta- 
tions.<2  Moreover,  the  sight  of  Federal  gunboats,  and 
their  occasional  raids  inland,  excited  the  imagination 
of  the  Negroes,  who  (according  to  a  Northern  author) 
“felt  their  deliverers  had  come,”  and  were  glad  to  flee 
the  few  comforts  left  them  on  the  plantations  to  join 
the  concentration  camps.^®  Whether  or  not  the  slaves 
had  such  a  feeling  of  deliverance  toward  the  Federals 
is  in  doubt,  but  it  must  not  have  been  hard,  by  the 
means  of  promises  and  glowing  tales,  to  persuade  them 
to  leave  their  homes.^^ 

Very  probably  some  of  the  slaves  that  had  belonged 
to  the  people  of  St.  Simons  were  in  the  contraband 
colony,  though  only  a  few,  as  practically  all  had  been 
removed  earlier  in  the  war  by  their  owners.  Most  of 
the  contrabands  were  from  the  river  plantations,  and 
many  were  from  quite  far  inland.  In  fact,  several  came 
from  as  far  away  as  one  hundred  miles,  and  two  were 
from  Macon.*® 

The  increase  in  numbers  presented  a  serious  food 
problem.  As  has  been  previously  stated  much  food  was 
obtained  from  the  neighboring  islands  under  the  cover 
of  gunboats,  and  since  it  was  some  time  before  the 
crops  the  contrabands  planted  were  ripe,  this  method 

42.  Howard,  U.  168. 

43.  Boynton,  477. 

44.  In  May,  1862,  a  alight  skirmish  on  the  mainland  between  the  Federal  and 
Confederate  forces  resulted  in  forty-seven  new  contrabands  seeking  refuge 
with  the  Union  gunboats.  O.  R.  N.,  I,  vol.  13,  pp.  19-21. 

46.  O.  R.  N..  I,  toL  13,  pp.  16-21. 
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continued  to  be  used.^«  Mr.  Spalding’s  well-stocked 
plantation  on  Sapelo  again  supplied  the  colony  in  the 
latter  part  of  May,  this  time  with  one  hundred  bushels 
of  com,  a  like  amount  of  pease,  and  also  with  some 
cotton.^’  In  only  one  instance  on  record  was  food  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  outside,  and  that  was  in  June  when  a 
quantity  of  condemned  bread  was  sent  from  South 
Carolina.^® 

An  accurate  description  of  the  life  in  the  colony  is 
given  by  “notes  on  the  colony  on  St.  Simons”  which 
were  made  by  the  naval  commander  in  St.  Simons 
Sound  on  June  23,  1862.^9  To  each  contraband  every 
day  was  issued  the  equivalent  of  four  quarts  of  corn 
or  two  quarts  of  hulled  rice.  The  diet  was  varied  with 
the  substitution  of  bread,  beans,  peas,  or  meat,  for 
corn,  whenever  it  was  available.  Two  head  of  beef 
per  week  were  killed  regularly  on  Jekyl  Island  for  the 
use  of  the  colony,  and  the  peas  were  picked  twice  a 
week  from  vines  planted  by  the  contrabands.  No  cattle 
was  killed  on  St.  Simons  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
Negroes  were  considered  by  those  in  charge,  for  they 
prevented  “as  much  as  possible”  the  sale  of  chickens 
by  the  Negroes  to  the  men  and  officers  of  the  boats, 
in  order  that  they  might  become  abundant  enough  to 
be  used  freely  in  the  colony.  At  the  time  the  “notes” 
were  written,  June  23,  the  majority  of  the  colony’s 
“supplies”  was  obtained  from  the  plantation  of  Pierce 
Butler,®®  to  which  was  sent  a  party  once  a  week.  There 
is  no  indication,  however,  of  the  nature  of  these  “sup¬ 
plies.”  In  the  middle  of  June  over  three  thousand  six 

46.  Ibid.,  I,  yol.  18,  pp.  19-21.  The  food  shortsKe  is  referred  to  in  several 
reports. 

47.  Ibid.,  I.  vol.  IS,  pp.  19-21.  SpaldinK’s  plantation,  or  any  other,  should  not 
be  singled  out  os  contributing  more  than  the  other  plantations  in  the 
neighborhood. 

48.  Ibid.,  I,  vol.  18.  p.  110. 

49.  Ibid.,  L  vol.  IS.  pp.  144-145. 

60.  Pierce  Butler  was  a  wealthy  planter  who  lived  daring  the  war  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  where  he  did  valuable  work  in  the  Union  prison  comps.  He  was  the 
divorced  husband  of  Fanny  Kemble,  the  actress,  and  it  was  about  the  Butler 
plantation  that  she  wrote  her  famous  book,  A  Journal  of  Retidenee  on  a 
Georgian  Plantation,  published  during  the  war,  and  supposedly  exposing  the 
plight  of  the  Negro  slaves. 
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hundred  bushels  of  rice  were  obtained  from  Barrett’s 
Island  near  Darien,  and  were  stored  in  houses  on 
St.  Simons.  Used  in  securing  this  rice  was  a  schooner 
captured  near  Darien  called  the  Southern  Belle,  which 
belonged  to  a  Mr.  Stevens  who  owned  land  on  St. 
Simons.  This  rice,  and  a  com  field  on  an  island  be¬ 
tween  Sapelo  and  the  mainland,  relieved  the  food 
problem,  and  a  bright  picture  of  the  situation  was 
given  on  June  26:  “The  colony  improves,  the  crops 
grow  finely,  and  the  people  are  contented.’’®^ 

The  Negroes  were  clothed  well  enough,  and  it  was 
necessary  only  rarely  for  the  Federals  to  supply  them 
with  garments. 

The  exact  location  of  the  colony  is  in  doubt.  Though 
some  of  the  Negroes  were  housed  on  the  Kings’  place, 
a  large  body  was  situated  at  Gascoigne’s  Bluff,  and 
this  was  probably  the  location  of  the  greater  number. 
The  conditions  on  the  Kings’  plantation  were  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory,  and  the  Federal  commander  recom¬ 
mended  removing  the  contrabands  from  there,  for,  as 
he  put  it,  “it  could  be  used  for  other  purposes.’’  Per¬ 
haps  we  might  interpret  that  remark  to  mean  that  the 
Negroes  were  using  other  buildings  than  the  slave  huts, 
but  the  interpretation  is  only  suppositional. 

Plans  were  made  for  the  erection  of  houses  for  the 
use  of  the  colony,  but  whether  or  not  they  were  carried 
out  is  impossible  to  determine. 

Agriculture,  the  chief  activity  of  the  contrabands, 
was  supervised  by  the  Federal  naval  officers.  Negroes 
were  appointed  to  the  head  of  groups,  and  with  them 
lay  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  work  was  done. 
It  proved,  however,  that  sometimes  the  leaders  in 
charge  needed  watching,  for  they  were  tempted  to  in¬ 
dulge  their  men. 

The  Negroes  were  at  liberty  to  sell  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  boats  any  extra  products  which  they 

61.  O.  R.  N.,  h  vol.  18,  pp.  142-143.  Only  information  not  contained  in  the 
"notes  on  the  colony  on  St.  Simona"  is  footnoted  here. 
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produced,  and  in  return  they  were  permitted  to  buy 
from  them  what  they  pleased.  At  least  one  officer, 
Captain  Godfrey  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Darlington,  abused  this 
situation,  and  was  reported  by  his  commander  as 
having  charged  extravagant  prices,  in  some  instances 
over  two  hundred  per  cent  of  the  real  value,  for  such 
things  as  hoops,  calico,  and  trinkets.®^  The  trade  with 
the  Negroes  was  generally  fair,  though,  and,  in  order 
to  protect  them,  a  tariff  of  prices  to  be  charged  to 
officers’  messes  and  sailors  for  articles  purchased  from 
the  Negroes  was  established.  The  low  prices  should 
be  noted  in  the  following  order: 


Tariff  of  prices  to  he  charged  to  officers'  messes  and  sailors  for 
articles  purchased  of  negroes  on  the  island  of  St.  Simon’s, 
Georgia.^ 

U.  S.  S.  Florida,  July  1,  1862. 


Cents 

Milk . ...per  quart .  4 

Com . ...per  dozen .  6 

Terrapins . each  .  10 

Watermellons  (according  to  size) . do  .  6-15 

Eggs . per  dozen _  12 

Turtle  eggs . do  .  6 

Okra . per  %  peck .  10 

Bean  pease . do  .  6 

Squash . 2  for .  3 

Chickens . . each  .  12 

Shrimps . per  2 

Rabbits . each 

Cantaloupes . .  .each 

Whortleberries . per  quart. 

Fish: 

In  bunches . per  dozen _  5 

Large  fish . ...per  pound .  2 

Washing: 

Large  pieces  when  soap  and 

starch  furnished  . per  dozen _  60 

Small  pieces . do  .  26 


quarts .  10 

_  10 

_  1-3 

_  6 


The  prices  of  making  pantaloons  or  shirts  shall  not  be  over 
60  cents  each;  coats,  76  cents  each,  where  the  materials  are 
furnished. 

The  officers  are  requested  not  to  exceed  these  prices,  and  the 
men  are  forbidden  to  do  so. 

J.  R.  GOLDSBOROUGH, 

Commander,  Comdg.  U.  S.  Naval  Forces,  St.  Simon’s,  Georgia. 


62.  Ibid.,  I,  vol.  IS,  p.  196. 
6S.  Ibid.,  I,  Tol.  18.  p.  169. 
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As  might  be  expected,  Saturday  was  a  general  clean¬ 
ing  day.  In  this,  as  in  most  of  the  other  island  activi¬ 
ties,  it  was  necessary  to  have  strict  regulations  and 
guidance.  The  contrabands  were  generally  irrespon¬ 
sible  and  lazy,  but  when  taught  what  to  do,  they  would, 
with  prodding,  do  it.  Idleness  was  punished  by  the 
most  effective  of  all  disciplining,  a  reduction  of  rations. 
Commander  Godon  remarked  “.  .  .  that  idleness,  im¬ 
providence,  theft,  and  a  disposition  to  vagrancy  are 
the  besetting  sins  of  the  contraband  race  on  the  island. 
There  are  some  marked  exceptions,  however.  Your  [his 
successor  as  commander  of  the  naval  vessels  in  St. 
Simons  Sound]  utmost  efforts  will  be  required  to 
counteract  the  evil  effects  of  the  above  vices  in  the 
colony.” 

Aside  from  the  agricultural  pursuits  the  Negroes 
were  organized  into  special  details  such  as  boating 
gangs,  wood-cutting  gangs,  and  scavenger  parties. 
There  were  a  few  trained  carpenters  in  the  colony,  and 
they  were  employed  at  their  trade  when  possible.  All 
these  services  required  of  the  Negroes  were  paid  for. 
Since  money  was  not  of  much  value  on  the  island  the 
remuneration  was  probably  as  often  as  not  in  food. 

The  colony  increased  so  much  in  size  during  the 
summer  that  it  excited  the  attention  of  the  Confederate 
military  authorities  on  the  mainland.  In  fact  the 
Southern  forces  were  in  such  strength  that  their  flag 
was  constantly  visible  to  the  Federal  gunboats.^  Once 
or  twice  small  Confederate  forces  landed  on  St.  Simons, 
but  they  seemed  to  have  no  objective  other  than  to 
reconnoiter.  A  faithful  slave,  Henry,  who  had  belonged 
to  the  Hazzards,®®  helped  the  Confederates  on  these 
occasions,  and  though  there  was  no  definite  proof  of 
his  activities  at  the  time,  he  aroused  the  suspicion  and 


64.  O.  R.  N..  I.  vol.  18.  p.  169. 

66.  Two  Hazzard  brothers.  Dr.  Thomas  Hazzard  and  Colonel  William  Hazzard. 
owned  respectively  the  two  plantations  Pike’s  Bluff  and  West  Point  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island.  Lovell,  88. 
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enmity  of  his  fellow  contrabands.  These  Confederate 
activities  necessitated  a  scouting  party  of  twenty  to 
thirty,  under  military  discipline,  to  search  the  island  at 
regular  intervals.  Regular  guards,  twelve  men,  six  on 
each  shift,  were  kept  one-half  mile  from  the  Hazzard®* 
plantation  and  above  the  battery,  and  another  guard 
of  eight  men  per  night  was  kept  at  the  lighthouse. 
Despite  these  precautions,  and  despite  the  fact  the 
seacoast  guards  were  increased.  Commander  Golds- 
borough  reported  that  the  Federal  boats  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Simons  Sound  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  a 
night  landing  on  the  island  by  the  Confederates,  and 
he  recommended  placing  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
regular  soldiers  on  the  island  as  a  guard.” 

In  compliance  with  the  request  for  military  aid,  the 
first  company  of  the  first  Negro  regiment  formed  in 
the  War  between  the  States  was  ordered  from  Beau¬ 
fort,  South  Carolina,  to  St.  Simons.  The  company  was 
composed  mostly  of  South  Carolina  ex-slaves.  It  arrived 
August  5,  1862,  and  a  most  singular  incident  marked 
its  appearance.  A  small  band  of  about  fifteen  Con¬ 
federates  led  by  Miles  Hazzard,  a  native  of  St.  Simons, 
was  on  the  island.  Hazzard  was  evidently  only  at¬ 
tempting  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  plantations 
and  Negroes,  for  he  made  no  open  attacks  on  the 
enemy.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  troops  some  twenty- 
five  of  the  contrabands  armed  themselves  with  guns 
supplied  them  by  the  naval  vessels,  and  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  capture  the  Confederates.  The  Negroes 
were  under  the  leadership  of  two  ex-slaves  called  John 
Brown  and  Edward  Gould.  They  gave  chase  to  Haz¬ 
zard  and  his  party  and  forced  them  to  take  refuge  in 
a  swamp.  The  Negroes  very  foolishly  followed  them 
into  the  dense  growth,  and  their  leader  John  Brown 
was  shot  when  but  six  feet  from  the  Confederates,  who 

56.  The  Hazzard  plantations  were  midway  up  the  west  side  of  the  island. 

They  adjoined  each  other.  Loyell,  88. 

67.  O.  R.  N..  I,  TOl.  IS,  p.  195. 
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had  hidden  behind  a  log.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgin- 
son,  the  historian,  says  that  Brown  was  probably  the 
first  Negro  killed  in  the  war,  and  that  to  his  know¬ 
ledge  it  was  the  first  armed  encounter  between  South¬ 
erners  and  their  former  slaves.  The  Negroes  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  no  white  men  in  the  chase,  and  they 
were  not  soldiers,  though  some  of  them  enlisted  later 
on.  From  the  information  we  have,  the  shooting  of 
Brown  by  the  white  men  was  justifiable.  They  had 
taken  no  offensive  measures  (so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  ascertain)  against  the  Negroes,  and  were  only  pro¬ 
tecting  themselves. 

On  arriving.  Sergeant  Trowbridge,  who  commanded 
the  Negro  company,  learned  of  the  Confederate  band, 
and  immediately  went  ashore  with  the  Negro  soldiers. 
With  the  aid  of  a  posse  of  sailors  from  the  vessels  they 
continued  the  search  throughout  the  day.  Once  Haz- 
zard  and  his  friends  were  almost  captured.  They  were 
melting  tar  by  a  creek,  presumably  to  repair  a  canoe 
they  had  procured,  and  on  hearing  the  approach  of 
the  Negroes  dropped  everything  and  hid  in  a  dense 
palmetto  thicket.  The  searchers  found  the  kettle  with 
fire  going,  but  Hazzard’s  hiding  place,  though  only  a 
few  yards  away,  permitted  him  and  his  friends  to  elude 
capture.  The  old  slave,  Henry,  already  mentioned  as 
suspected  of  aiding  the  Confederates,  found  a  boat 
for  the  party,  and  they  made  their  escape  after  a  few 
days.  Hazzard  and  his  friends  had  an  extremely  hard 
time  while  on  the  island,  and  he  later  wrote  a  friend : 
“If  you  wish  to  know  hell  before  your  time,  go  to  St. 
Simons  and  be  hunted  ten  days  by  niggers.’’®® 

In  a  report  of  August  13  mention  is  made  of  a  body 
of  Confederate  guerrillas  of  not  more  than  twenty  and 
of  not  less  than  fifteen  that  were  then  on  the  island. 
This  was  without  a  doubt  Hazzard’s  body  that  had  not 
yet  made  its  escape.  Thirty-eight  Negro  troopers  were 
stationed  at  Butlers’  Point,  all  the  contrabands  were 


68.  Higsinaon,  274-276. 
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armed,  and  a  body  of  sailors  was  landed  every  night 
from  one  of  the  naval  vessels.®® 

Trowbridge  found  on  the  island  five  hundred  contra¬ 
bands  and  no  white  people.  He  stationed  his  troops 
about  the  island,  and  was  contented  with  doing  picket 
duty  and  with  sending  occasional  expeditions  to  the 
mainland  and  nearby  islands  to  search  for  food  and 
contrabands.  No  more  Confederates  ventured  onto  the 
island. 

Every  Saturday  the  contrabands  were  called  to¬ 
gether  for  drill,  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children  attending.  They 
appeared  “in  every  imaginable  garb.”  There  was  a 
slight  scarcity  of  food,  and  many  were  poorly  clothed, 
but  the  Federal  officers  succeeded  in  keeping  up  the 
morale,  and  there  was  little  evidence  of  discontent.*® 
The  greatest  acts  of  vagrance  committed  on  the 
island  during  the  war  by  the  Northerners  occurred 
during  its  occupation  by  these  Negro  troops.  The 
Negroes  raided  the  plantations,  stole  whatever  they 
pleased,  and  destroyed  much  else.®^  Their  conduct  in 
Christ  Church  at  Frederica  will  be  discussed  later. 

Sometime  in  November  the  troops  were  ordered 
back  to  South  Carolina,*®  and  the  contraband  colony 
was  disbanded.  Most  of  the  able-bodied  men  were 
taken  as  recruits  for  a  new  Negro  regiment  to  be  form¬ 
ed,  and  the  women  and  children  were  transported  to 
Hilton  Head  where  they  were  placed  in  another 
refugee  colony.*®  A  few  that  remained  after  the  main 
body  departed  went  to  Fernandina.  The  crews  from 
the  gunboats  searched  the  island  and  removed  every¬ 
thing  they  could  put  their  hands  on.  Livestock,  farm 
implements,  wagons,  wheels,  tools,  and  everything  of 
value  were  taken  to  South  Carolina.  When  the  last 

69.  O.  R.  N.,  I.  vol.  18,  pp.  261-252. 

60.  HiKSinson,  275-276. 

61.  O.  R.  N.,  I,  Tol.  14.  p.  160. 

62.  HiKKlnson,  276-276. 

68.  Charles  Nordhoff.  The  Freedmen  of  South  Carolina  (New  York,  1868),  2. 
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transport  left,  St.  Simons  Island  was  a  desolate  place, 
stripped  clean  of  any  marks  of  civilization  except 
deserted  fields,  and  ruined,  empty  houses.®^ 

With  the  removal  of  the  contrabands  there  was  little 
or  no  activity  on  the  island  in  the  latter  part  of  1862 
or  in  the  early  part  of  1863.®®  During  this  period  the 
new  Negro  regiment  formed  on  St.  Helena  Island, 
South  Carolina,  was  very  active  on  the  Georgia  coast 
below  St.  Simons.  It  was  engaged  principally  in 
destroying  salt  factories  and  in  collecting  contra¬ 
bands.®®  St.  Simons  Sound  was  a  convenient  mid-point 
between  St.  Helena  and  the  lower  Georgia  coast,  and 
the  expeditions  often  rendezvoused  there.  One  such 
expedition,  comprising  three  ships  and  426  men,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,®’ 
made  St.  Simons  Sound  its  place  of  meeting  late  in 
January,  1863.  Colonel  Higginson’s  boat  arrived  first, 
and,  while  waiting  for  the  others,  he  employed  his 
troops  in  removing  the  railroad  iron  from  the  bomb¬ 
proof  shelters  of  the  forts  on  Jekyl  and  St.  Simons 
islands.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  bars  were  gathered,®® 
and,  according  to  Higginson,  were  highly  prized  by 
the  Negroes  as  the  first  trophies  of  the  war.  Several  of 
the  Negro  soldiers  had  been  employed  in  building  the 
forts,  and  were  able  to  act  as  guides.  This  is  direct 
evidence  that  at  least  some  of  the  former  slaves  from 

64.  This  information  provided  by  Mrs.  Frank  Aiken  of  Brunswick,  Georgria. 
who  received  it  from  her  father.  Colonel  Mallory  Page  King,  C.  S,  A.,  to 
whom  a  few  faithful  slaves  revved  the  “Yankee”  activities  on  the  island 
during  the  war.  The  Federals  evidently  did  not  remove  absolutely  everything, 
for  later  expeditions  were  sent  tor  the  purpose  of  scavengering. 

66.  Among  the  personal  possessions  taken  from  the  King  plantation  was  a 
clock.  In  1929  a  citizen  of  Attleboro.  Massachusetts,  purchased  a  clock  at 
auction  and  upon  examining  it  found  upon  the  reverse  side  of  the  metal 
dial  the  following  inscription :  “Taken  from  the  plantation  home  of  Hon. 
Thomas  B.  King,  St.  Simon's  Island.  St.  Simon's  Sound,  Georgia,  U.  S.  S. 
Ethan  Allen  on  blockade,  Jan.  10.  1863."  The  purchaser  immediately  took 
steps  to  locate  the  descendents  of  the  original  owner,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  G.  A.  R.  Dining  Club  of  Attleboro  did  so.  At  an  appropriate  ceremony 
held  on  St.  Simons  Island  in  May,  1930.  the  clock  was  returned  to  St.  Simons, 
and  presented  to  the  only  living  male  grandson  bearing  the  King  name. 
Captain  Henry  Lord  Page  King  of  the  United  States  Army.  Congressional 
Record,  Seventy-first  Congress,  Second  Session.  Washington,  Monday,  June  2, 
1930,  pp.  10308-10310. 

66.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higrginson,  Cheerful  Yesterdays  (Boston,  1899).  passim. 
AI!  other  references  to  Higginson  in  this  paper  are  to  his  Army  Life, 

67.  Higginson,  66. 

68.  Evans.  VI,  107. 
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St.  Simons  were  recruited  in  the  Northern  army.  Be¬ 
sides  the  railroad  iron  collected,  a  quantity  of  five-inch 
plank  was  obtained,  the  island  was  foraged,  and  horses, 
cattle,  agricultural  implements,  and  many  miscellane¬ 
ous  articles  were  removed.  The  few  remaining  Negro 
families  were  transported  to  Fernandina.*® 

At  this  time  Colonel  Higginson  visited  the  King 
plantation,  “Retreat,”  and  wrote  his  famous  description 
of  it:’® 

“.  .  .  We  saw  the  light  fall  softly  on  the  beach  and 
low  bluffs,  and  on  the  picturesque  plantation-houses 
which  nestled  there.  .  .  .  When  afterward  we  landed 
the  air  had  that  peculiar  Mediterranean  translucency 
which  Southern  islands  wear;  and  the  plantation  we 
visited  [“Retreat”]  had  the  loveliest  tropical  garden, 
though  tangled  and  desolate,  which  I  have  ever  seen 
in  the  South.  The  deserted  house  was  embowered  in 
great  blossoming  shrubs,  and  filled  with  hyacinthine 
odors,  among  which  predominated  that  of  the  little 
Chickasaw  roses  where  everywhere  bloomed  and  trail¬ 
ed  around  [He  then  names  numerous  plants  and  trees 
which  grew  in  the  garden’*].  .  .  .  This  was  not  the 
plantation  which  Mrs.  Kemble  has  since  made  historic, 
although  this  was  on  the  same  island ;  and  I  could  not 
waste  much  sentiment  over  it,  for  it  had  belonged  to  a 
Northern  renegade,  Thomas  Butler  King.’^  Yet  I  felt 

69.  Higsinaon,  68-69. 

70.  Ibid.,  67. 

71.  Mrs.  Thomas  Butler  King  is  Georgia’s  most  noted  woman  agriculturist. 
For  an  account  of  her  and  her  garden  see  Garden  Hiatory  of  Georgia,  17SS- 
I9S3  (Atlanta.  Georgia,  1988).  84-41. 

72.  Mr.  King  is  hardly  to  be  called  a  renegade.  Bom  in  Palmer.  Massachusetts, 
in  1800,  like  many  young  Northern  gentlemen  he  went  south  in  the  flrst 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  he  married  Ann  Page,  the  only 
daughter  of  a  rich  Southern  planter,  and  owner  of  “Retreat”  plantation  on 
St.  Simons  Island.  In  his  early  life  a  States’  Rights  Whig,  he  became  a 
leading  member  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  early  1880's.  He  was  a  stide 
senator  five  years,  a  Representative  from  Georgia  in  the  United  States  House 
of  ^presentatives  for  sixteen  years,  first  collector  of  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco,  member  of  the  famous  Baltimore  convention  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  1860,  and  in  1861-1862  special  Georgia  commissioner  to  Belgium  in 
behalf  of  securing  trade  and  credit  for  the  State  of  Georgia.  He  died  in 
Ware  county,  Georgia,  in  1864.  (This  information  taken  from  a  private 
biography  of  Mr.  King  written  by  his  daughter,  Georgia  King  Wilder.  For 
further  information  on  Mr.  King  see  Knight.  Lucian  Lamar,  Georgia’s 
Landmarke,  MemoriaU  and  Legenda,  Byrd  Printing  Co.,  Atlanta,  1914,  vol. 
1,  pp.  614-616,  623,  voL  2,  p.  767.) 
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then  ...  an  emotion  of  heart-sickness  at  this  desecration 
of  a  holmstead  [sic] , — and  especially  when,  looking  from 
a  bare  upper  window  of  the  empty  house  upon  a  range 
of  broad,  flat,  sunny  roofs,  such  as  children  love  to 
play  on,  I  thought  how  that  place  might  have  been 
loved  by  yet  innocent  hearts,  and  I  mourned  anew  the 
sacrilege  of  war.” 

The  blockade  ships  were  active  as  usual  throughout 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1863,  but  only  regular  visits 
were  paid  St.  Simons,  and  the  usual  foraging  operations 
carried  on.  On  the  night  of  April  16,  Miles  Hazzard, 
of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  again  landed 
on  the  island.  He  had  received  a  report  that  the  graves 
of  his  family  had  been  disturbed,  and  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  truth  of  the  report  that 
he  made  this  visit.  The  report  was  confirmed  by  the 
conditions  he  found  in  Christ  Church  cemetery — 
pillaged,  burglarized  graves — and  he  was  so  enraged 
that  he  wrote  the  following  note  to  the  Federal  com¬ 
mander  and  placed  it  on  a  stick  in  a  prominent  position 
in  the  road:''® 

“CHURCH  YARD,  St.  Simon’s  Island. 

“Sir :  I  have  more  than  once  been  informed,  through 
your  deserted  allies,  that  the  graves  of  our  family  and 
a  friend  had  been  desecrated  by  your  forces  after  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  me  some  months  ago. 
The  rumor  I  could  not  believe,  as  the  custom,  even  of 
the  savage,  has  been  to  respect  the  home  of  the  dead. 
But  the  sight  which  I  now  behold  convinces  me  of  the 
truth  of  a  report  I  shuddered  to  think  of.  The  practice 
of  bushwhacking,  shooting  sentinels  on  post,  etc., 
having  always  been  discountenanced  by  my  com¬ 
mander  and  my  chief  has  spared  many  of  your  men. 
But  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  beside  these  graves  I  swear 
by  heaven  to  avenge  their  desecration.  If  it  is  honor- 


78.  O.  R.  N..  I.  vol.  14,  p.  160. 
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able  for  you  to  disturb  the  dead,  I  shall  consider  it  an 
honor,  and  will  make  it  my  ambition  to  disturb  your 
living.  I  fancy,  sir,  the  voice  of  the  departed  issues 
from  their  desecrated  homes  exclaiming  that  such  a 
nation  may  truly  say  to  corruption,  thou  are  my  father ; 
to  dishonor  thou  art  my  mother;  vandalism,  thou  art 


my  ambition. 


WM.  M.  HAZZARD 


[To]  COMMANDER  OF  FEDERAL  FORCES  AT 
SOUTHEND.” 

The  note  was  found  the  next  day,  and  in  his  report 
the  Northern  officer  in  charge  states  that  the  complaint 
was  true.  The  vagrancies  were  committed  by  the 
Negro  troops  who  were  stationed  there  in  the  summer 
of  1862,  and  the  Federal  commander  not  only  ad¬ 
mitted  those  complained  of,  but  said,  “.  .  .  [They] 
committed  grave  outrages,  firing  upon  the  church, 
pulpit,  gravestones,  etc.,  conduct  that  can  not  be  too 
highly  reprobated.” 

Another  Confederate  force  landed  on  St.  Simons 
three  days  later  and  burned  the  wharf  at  Gascoigne’s 
Bluff.  This  place  was  the  coal  base  for  the  Federals, 
but  as  it  happened,  there  was  none  there  at  the  time. 
The  Federals  seemed  to  think  this  act  marked  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  vigorous  campaign  on  the  part  of  the 
Confederates,  and  they  felt  the  only  way  to  prevent 
it  was  to  station  a  military  force  on  the  island.  It  was 
the  end  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  the  Confederate 
offensive,  however,  and  no  defensive  measures  were 
taken. 

At  this  time  there  was  living  on  the  island  only  one 
white  man,  a  Mr.  Cole,  at  Frederica,  who,  though 
presumably  in  sympathy  with  the  Southern  cause,  de¬ 
clared  himself  to  be  a  neutral.’^  The  condition  of  semi- 


74.  Ibid.,  I,  vol.  14,  p.  161.  The  exact  period  of  Mr.  Cole’s  stay  on  the  island, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Frewin  and  his  family  who  have  been  mentioned  previously, 
is  not  known.  It  is  doubtful  that  any  person  would  have  remain^  through 
the  entire  period  of  the  wstr. 
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activity  which  existed  in  the  spring  of  1863  continued 
throughout  the  remaining  two  years  of  the  war.’® 

Following  the  middle  of  1863  no  concentrated  Union 
forces  were  stationed  on  the  island,  and,  after  the 
Hazzard  incidents,  the  Confederates  were  content  to 
leave  it  undisturbed.  The  center  of  Federal  blockading 
operations  alternated  between  St.  Simons  and  Doboy 
sounds — the  former  at  the  southern,  the  latter  at  the 
northern,  end  of  the  island.  Frequently  expeditions 
were  sent  up  the  rivers  on  the  mainland,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  boats  attempting  to  run  the  blockade  were 
captured.’®  Outside  of  these  routine  operations  neither 
St.  Simons  Island  nor  the  immediate  vicinity  saw  action 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  war. 

In  May,  1864,  it  was  suggested  that  some  of  the 
houses  on  St.  Simons  which  were  located  on  the  west 
side  in  a  position  commanding  the  Hampton  River  be 
used  as  sleeping  and  eating  quarters  for  the  crew  of 
one  of  the  blockading  vessels.  The  objective  was  to 
command  a  view  so  that  no  vessel  could  pass  in  or  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  unobserved,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  provide  the  blockaders  with  comfortable  living 
conditions.”  So  far  as  the  records  report,  however,  no 
action  was  taken  on  the  suggestion. 

In  August  of  1864  eleven  Negro  refugees  were  land¬ 
ed  on  St.  Simons.  No  organized  contraband  colony  at 
that  time  existed  there,  and  the  blacks  were  forced 
to  live  as  best  they  could  with  no  help  from  the  Union 
forces.’®  From  the  middle  of  1864  until  well  after  the 
war  the  former  slaves  drifted  back  to  the  plantations — 

75.  There  is  little  or  no  material  which  deals  with  the  period  followins  the 
spring  of  1868.  The  Official  Reeordc  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies  in 
the  War  of  the  RebelUon  and  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Con¬ 
federate  Armies  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  mention  the  island  only  rarely, 
and  consequently  the  only  information  obtainable  had  to  he  gleuned  from 
chance  phrases  scattered  here  and  there.  For  this  reason  the  treatment  given 
the  period  is  necessarily  brief,  and  in  most  cases  general. 

76.  The  British  side- wheel  vessel  Diamond  was  captured  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Stettin 
in  the  sound  on  September  28,  1868.  O.  R.  N.,  I.  vol.  14,  p.  670. 

77.  Ibid.,  I.  vol.  16,  p.  421. 

78.  Ibid.,  I,  vtd.  16,  p.  689. 
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the  only  homes  they  knew.  Sherman’s  Field  Order 
Number  Fifteen,  which  presented  to  the  ex-slaves  all 
the  islands  on  the  coast  and  all  the  mainland  for  thirty 
miles  inland,  provided  a  powerful  impetus  for  them  to 
return.’® 

By  the  end  of  March,  1865,  all  the  Georgia  coast 
was  completely  free  of  Confederates,  and  the  Federal 
forces  were  in  control.*®  They  were  actively  engaged 
in  destructive  measures  of  all  kinds,  and  the  last  spark 
of  the  life  of  St.  Simons,  along  with  that  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  was  snuffed  out. 

“The  .  .  .  [island]  was  absolutely  swept:  not  a 
chicken,  not  an  egg  was  left. . .  Many  of  the  houses 
had  been  burned,  the  fences  were  torn  down  and  used 
for  fire  wood,  the  gardens  were  trampled  by  livestock, 
and  the  fields  were  abandoned.  Complete  devastation 
was  evident  everywhere.  The  most  representative, 
perhaps  the  most  pathetic,  picture  is  that  of  Christ 
Church  given  by  Frances  Butler  Leigh 

“Here  a  most  terrible  scene  of  desolation  met  us. 
The  steps  of  the  church  were  broken  down,  so  we  had 
to  walk  up  a  plank  to  get  in;  the  roof  was  fallen  in 
so  that  the  sun  streamed  down  on  our  heads;  while 
the  seats  were  all  cut  up  and  marked  with  the  names 
of  Northern  soldiers,  who  had  been  quartered  there 
during  the  war.  The  graveyard  was  so  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  bushes,  and  tangled  with  cob  web  like  gray 
moss,  that  we  had  difficulty  in  making  our  way  to  the 
freshly  dug  grave.’’ 

The  Negroes,  although  a  great  number  of  them  had 
been  under  the  influence  of  Northerners  for  four  years, 
remained  remarkably  loyal  to  their  former  masters, 

79.  W.  El  Bursbardt  DuBois,  The  Soule  o1  Black  Folk  (Chicano,  1907),  paeeim. 

80.  David  D.  Porter,  Naval  Hietory  of  the  Civil  War  (New  York.  1886),  769. 

81.  Frances  Butler  Leigh,  Ten  Yeare  on  a  Georgia  Plantation  (London,  1883), 
87. 

82.  Ibid.,  46.  This  was  written  in  June.  1866,  at  the  funeral  of  J.  H.  Cooper. 
Frances  Butler  Leisd>  was  the  daughter  of  Fanny  Kemble  and  Pierce  Butler. 
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and,  when  the  war  was  over,  with  few  exceptions  ex¬ 
hibited  no  protest  at  doing  as  their  former  masters 
asked  them.®* 

One  old  couple,  who  had  belonged  to  Pierce  Butler, 
proved  exceptionally  loyal.  They  received  in  1862 
from  a  Federal  captain  five  dollars  in  silver  half-dollars 
for  chickens  which  belonged  to  the  Butlers.  When  the 
war  was  over,  they  took  this  money  to  their  former 
master  and  presented  it  to  him,  saying  it  belonged  to 
him  because  the  chickens  which  they  had  sold  were 
his.®^ 

St.  Simons  had  played  an  important  part  throughout 
the  five  years  of  the  war.  From  a  Confederate  strong¬ 
hold  deserted  because  of  lack  of  armaments,  it  became 
a  center  of  operations  for  the  South  Atlantic  Block¬ 
ading  Squadron  of  the  Federal  navy.  A  contraband 
colony  of  five  hundred  former  slaves  was  established 
on  it.  Its  occupation  proved  the  first  assignment  of  the 
first  Negro  military  company  formed  in  the  War  be¬ 
tween  the  States.  Small  ineffectual  skirmishes  occurred 
there  from  time  to  time,  and  although  on  it  there  were 
no  large  battles,  it  was  a  place  of  constant  concern 
to  both  sides.  When  the  war  ended,  St.  Simons  Island 
met  its  fate  like  the  rest  of  the  South.  It  experienced 
the  rule  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  and  other  recon¬ 
struction  institutions,  but,  again  like  the  rest  of  the 
South,  it  recovered,  and  emerged  into  a  new  and  diff¬ 
erent  era  of  prosperity. 

8S.  Leish,  82. 

84.  Ibid.,  23. 
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SEVEN  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF 
PAUL  HAMILTON  HAYNEi 

By  Wiluam  Stanley  Hoole 

Within  the  past  few  years  increasing  interest  in  Paul  Hamilton 
Hayne  has  brought  to  light  several  letters,  all  dated  in  the  1860’s 
and  1870’s,  which  passed  between  him  and  other  literary  figures, 
such  as  Sidney  Lanier,  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  George  Henry 
Boker,  and  William  Dean  Howells,^  men  whom  Hayne  knew  either 
slightly  or  not  at  all.  No  correspondence  of  a  later  date  and  of 
a  more  intimate  nature,  showing  the  personal  side  of  the  poet’s 
life  in  his  make-shift  retreat  at  “Copse  Hill,”  Georgia,  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  published. 

The  following  letters,  written  in  the  1^80’s,  within  the  last  two 
years  of  Hayne’s  life,  and  addressed  to  a  close  and  beloved  relative, 
not  only  give  a  different  insight  into  his  private  and  family  affairs, 
but  also  throw  light  on  his  philosophy,  his  methods  of  composition, 
and  the  destitution  of  his  latter  years. 


“Copse  Hill”  Geo. 

»  August  28th  1884 

My  dear  Sue:3 

I  was  heartily  glad  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  23rd  inst,  & 
to  find  how  cheery  a  tone  pervaded  the  whole  communication. 

“Never  say  Die!”  was  the  motto  of  Bamaby  Rudge'a  immortal 
Raven;  &  “never  say  Die,”  is  your  motto  also,  my  gallant  &  in¬ 
domitable  little  Coz. 

You’ll  live  to  a  hundred  if  you  keep  your  spirits  in  this  admir¬ 
able  way!  ! 

I  ought  to  tell  you  here,  that  your  exceedingly  interesting  letter 
to  Minna<  (of  the  21st  of  May)  was  duly  reed.  She  unll  answer 
soon; — would  in  fact,  have  replied  long  ago,  but  her  “little  hands” 
have  been  overfull  of  work  during  the  entire  summer.  The  Ham¬ 
monds  (i.e.,  Sue  Mitchell  she  was  &  her  young  husband)  have 


1.  These  letters,  recently  acquired  by  the  College  of  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Library,  are  used  with  the  kind  permission  of  Professor  J.  H.  Easterby. 

2.  See  Aubrey  Harrison  Starke,  “Sidney  Lanier  and  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne; 
Three  Unpublished  Letters,”  in  Amerioan  Literature,  I  (March,  1929),  32-89; 
Harry  Shaw,  Jr.,  “Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  to  R.  R.  Stoddard,”  ibid.,  IV 
(May.  1932),  19S-199 ;  J.  B.  Hubbell,  “George  Henry  Boker,  Paul  Haniilton 
Hayne,  and  Charles  Warren  Stoddard:  Some  Unpunished  Letters,”  ibid.,  V 
(May,  1988),  146-165;  and  J.  D.  Ferguson,  “A  New  Letter  of  Paul  Hamilton 
Hayne,”  ibid.,  V  (January.  1934),  368-370. 

8.  Miss  Susan  Hayne  (1829-1895),  a  resident  of  Charleston,  conducted  a 
private  school  for  many  years  at  the  corner  of  Meeting  and  Ladson  streets. 
4.  Hayne's  wife,  the  former  Mary  Middleton  Michel.  They  were  married  May 
20.  1852. 
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been  staying  at  ‘Copse  Hill’  for  nearly  3  months;  and  of  course 
their  presence  here,  has  necessitated  the  asking  of  young  persons 
in  the  vicinity,  now  and  then,  to  meet  them.  Moreover,  some  kind 
A  Atlantic  friends  of  ours — Col.  Avery  &  family — ,  boarding  about  a 
mile  away,  we  felt  bound  to  ask  them  continually  to  dinner,  or  tea ! 

This  much  by  way  of  excuse  for  my  wifes  [sic]  dilatoriness  in 
acknowledging  your  favor. 

XXX  Concerning  Robt.  Y.  Hayne’s  visit  to  Europe,  let  me  say 
that  I  could  not,  &  would  not  condescend  to  write  to  that  youngster, 
no!  not  even  if  by  so  doing  I  might  procure  titles  of  gold  instead 
of  slate  for  my  cottage  roof!  I  understand  that  he  is  not  destitute 
of  talents,  but  that  if  they  were  quadrupled,  his  conceit  would  out¬ 
weigh  them  all!  However  this  may  be,  I  have  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  non-correspondence  with  him,  as  you  will  perceive 
directly.  Some  years  ago,  in  sending  Alston  Hayne  a  copy  of  my 
biographical  sketch  of  his  illustrious  Father,^  I  took  occasion  to 
ask  after  his  children  particularly;  remarking  that  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  hear  from  them;  likewise  I  asked  for  their  photo¬ 
graphs,  (&  in  brief  showed  my  affectionate  feeling  plainly)  :  But, 
I  have  never  had  a  solitary  line  or  even  a  message  from  anyone 
of  these  boys.  When  Robert  was  married  I  sent  him  my  earnest 
congratulations,  &  still  “there  was  Silence,  nothing  more!’’  There¬ 
fore,  as  the  Scotch  say,  “I’ll  see  Master  Robert  ‘double  damned,’ 
before  I  notice  him  again!’’ 

In  your  place  I  would  ask  Robert  Hayne  to  go  to  Shropshire 
&  inquire  whether  any  of  the  descendants  of  John  Hayne  could  be 
found ! 

Mr  Andrew  Haines  [sic]  wrote  me  that  he  had  communicated 
fully  with  Arthur  on  the  subject  of  the  “Haines  family,”  and 
you  could  suggest  to  Robert  to  procure  particulars  from  Arthur. 
I  do  not  think  the  family  the  same;  but  there  is  a  Hayne  family, 
living  in  England;  (ie)  there  is  the  widow  left  (I  believe),  of 
Richard  Hayne.  The  last  of  the  male  issue,  I  am  told  died  years 
ago. 

When  you  receive  your  English  Legacy,  don’t  use  the  whole 
of  it  in  slating  the  House,  but  reserve  enough,  so  that  yourself, 
ourselves  &  Emma^  (would  be  afraid  to  carry  Wm  Ed:''  but  he 
should  take  us  to  Arctic  realms) — might  make  a  trip  to  the  “fast 
enchanted  Isle.” 


6.  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  Lives  of  Robert  Young  Hayne  and  Hugh  Swinton 
Legari  (Charleston,  1878). 

6.  A  Ne^ro  ex-slave  who  remained  with  the  family  after  obtaining  her 
freedom. 

7.  William  Edward  Hayne,  Susan’s  brother,  was  an  accountant. 
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You  &  I  could  go  upon  a  “tremendous  bender”  in  London,  (ie) 
if  you  promise  not  to  disgrace  the  family  by  going  on  the  stage, 
(or  worse!)  entering  a  “Ritualistic  Nunnery,” — while  Minna  & 
Emma  took  a  trip  into  Shropshire  to  hunt  up  the  Hayne  Trail,  & 
make  our  fortunes!  !  “A  word  to  the  wise,  &  ec!  I” 

Apropos,  what  English  relative  was  that,  who  had  the  wonder¬ 
ful  good  sense,  &  good  taste  to  leave  Aunt  Mary  wherewithal  to 
shingle,  or  rather  slate  the  House?  He,  or  she  should  be  remember¬ 
ed  in  our  prayers. 

Our  love  to  Wm  Edward,  &  cong^^atulations  upon  his  having 
procured  so  excellent  a  position, — altho  (poor  fellow!)  the  work 
must  be  terribly  exigiante  [stc]  in  hot  weather  especially!  And 
then,  to  have  only  Xmas,  “&  every  other  Sunday”  as  holidays  ( !  ! ) 
“Corporations”  verily  “have  no  souls,”  nor  the  vestige  of  “any 
bowels  of  compassion!  !” 

Best  wishes  to  Emma.  She  is  a  trump,  &  will  “turn  up”  all 
right  I’m  sure  in  Heaven! 

If  anybody  remembers  me  in  Charleston,  why  my  regards  to 
the  same. 

Many  thanks  for  the  “coat  of  arms.”  ’Tis  much  to  know  that 
one  had  ancestors  who  were  gentlemen.  I  don’t  believe  in  Republico, 
and  here  be  my  sentiments  upon  “Vox  Populi  vox  Dei.” 

Once  on  a  Donkey  Heaven’s  miraculous  choice 
Wise  speech  bestowed  beyond  the  brute-born  masses; 

Now,  God  imparts  His  wisdom’s  potent  voice. 

Not  to  one  Baalam’s  ass,  but  countless  Asses! 

Ever 

Paul  H.  Hayne 
8/29/84 

P.  S.  The  mention  of  our  Uncle  Genl  Robert  Y  Hayne  in  my 
letter  leads  me  to  remark,  that  Alston  Hayne  himself,  sent  me 
but  a  lukewarm  acknowledgment  of  my  “Biography.”  Indeed  he 
intimated  plainly  eno'  his  opinion  that  I  grossly  exaggerated  the 
genius,  if  not  the  character  of  his  parent.  His  letter  might  have 
been  penned  by  a  “Fanieul  Hall”  Politician,  or  some  uncom¬ 
promising  adherent  of  Webster.  It  disgusted  me;  not  thro  any 
wounded  “amour  propre,”  heaven  knows — but  I  hate  cold-blooded¬ 
ness,  &  my  belief  is  that  Alston’s  veins  are  full  of  tepid  milk  & 
water;  little  else! 

The  years  roll  back,  and  a  vivid  picture  of  an  incident  which 
occurred  at  Genl  Hayne’s  Funeral,  is  re-produced  upon  the  back¬ 
ground  of  memory.  Can  you  recall  that  doleful  day  of  his  burial. 
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&  of  the  delivery  of  McDuffie’s  splendid  eulogium  in  “the  Circular 
Church”?  I  can,  &  so  probably  can  Wm  Edward.  All  relatives, 
old  &  young,  were  placed  in  the  front  of  the  stately  funeral  Pro¬ 
cession — I  (a  little  fellow  of  9 — )  among  them.  Behind  me  were 
Wm  Edward,  &  (I  think)  Arthur  Hayne.  Twas  the  fall  of  the 
year,  but  quite  warm.  Therefore,  I  wore  light  and  rather  flimsy 
clothing.  Ah!  me,  shall  I  ever  forget  the  horrible  sensation  which 
shocked  my  entire  being,  shooting  from  the  head  downwards,  & 
especially  quivering  thro  my  apologies  for  legs — when  I  heard  the 
material  of  my  Breeches  (“Oh!  my  Breeches”),  split  in  the  rear, 
the  tenderest  portions  thereof — I  experienced  a  warmly  impudent 
wind  playing  about  my  rent,  &  desecrated  “Inexpressible”! 

Of  course,  my  sad  condition  was  soon  descried  by  those  im¬ 
mediately  behind,  &  I  have  a  grievous  recollection  of  Wm  Edward, 
(he  needn’t  deny  it!)  poking  an  umbrella  at  my  defencelessness, 
with  a  fiendish  chuckle  of  delight  &  satisfaction !  !  How  I  managed 
to  get  home,  at  this  distance  of  time  escapes  me;  but  the  breeches 
&  umbrella  episode,  is  printed  indelibly  on  the  brain. 

“Copse  Hill,”  March  22nd,  1885 

My  dear  Sue: 

Yours  of  the  14th  is  a  capital  letter;  full  of  interest  to  both 
Minna  &  myself. 

Every  one  of  my  numerous  questions,  (you  must  have  thought 
some  of  them  a  trifle  frivolous,  eh?)  has  been  answered  as  clearly, 
and  succinctly,  as  if  you  were  a  witness  at  the  Bar  of  “Old  Bailey.” 

Right  you  are  in  saying  that  nuiny  of  the  Haynes  lack 
cordiality,  &  enthusiasm  of  manner. 

Cousin  Isaac — for  example — (“God  rest  his  soul!  he’s  dead!”) 
used  to  impress  me  freezingly  when  I  was  a  boy  &  young  man. 
I  thought  him  cold  as  an  “Iceberg,”  until  one  night  at  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Theatre,  I  learned  as  by  a  flash  of  light — what  a  passionate 
temper  lay  under  the  snows  of  his  conventional  coldness.  He  was 
addressing  the  assemblage,  rather  hesitatingly; — evidently  speaking 
“against  Time,”  when  some  Blackguard  in  the  Gallery,  hurled  a 
missile  of  some  sort  at  him; — the  insult  roused  him  as  a  war- 
horse  is  aroused  by  the  trumpet-sound;  he  defied  the  scamp  to 
show  himself,  (which  of  course  he  studiously  refrained  from 
doing),  &  then  proceeded  to  speak,  but  in  a  tone  as  different  from 
the  beginning  as  the  motion  of  an  Epsom  Race  Horse  at  full 
speed  is  different  from  the  same  animal’s  slow,  indifferent  walk 
when  led  up  to  be  unblanketted!  I  never  regarded  Isaac  Hayne 
as  “cold”  after  that! 
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XXX  Miss  Annie  Pinckney  is  anything  but  “prosaic.”  On  the 
contrary,  she  struck  me  as  being  bright  as  a  steel  blade,  &  full 
of  literary  cleverness  &  information.  Willie — ^  whom  I  am  glad 
to  hear  she  likes — thinks  of  her  precisely  as  I  do.  A  very  different 
creature  is  Miss  Maria  Rutledge, — bright  too,  in  her  way,  but  ’tia 
rather  the  brightness  of  the  well-poised  physique,  the  healthful 
blood  &  the  sprightly  nerves,  than  of  the  pure  intellect.  At  38 
or  40,  I  judge  she  retains  a  good  many  sparks  of  coquettish  flame. 
I  believe  she  once  actually  thought  of  marrying  Pelzer!  but  when 
it  came  “to  the  scratch,”  the  Rutledge  blood  rebelled;  &  no 
wonder!  ! 

XXX  You  hope  that  I  “acknowledg^ed  the  “Memorial”  which  Mr 
James  Conner  sent  me?”  Why,  of  course,  my  dear,  I  acknowledged 
it  immediately;  and  I  wish  you  would  discover  whether  my  letter — 
a  very  particular  one — reached  the  widow.  Don’t  forget!  It 
seems  amazing  that  poor  Berkley  Wilkins  should  still  survive,  & 
really  in  better  in  mental  condition  you  say; — I  parted  from  him 
nearly  2  years  ago,  with  the  profound  conviction  that  he  was 
tottering  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave!  His  parting  with  Edward 
Barnwell  is  comprehensible  eno’.  Why,  in  a  visit  there  of  half  an 
hour,  I  clearly  saw  that  the  poor  old  fellow  was  the  reverse  of 
comfortable  (I  mean  morally  &  mentally).  Edward  slyly  made 
fun  of  him,  and  I  think  he  saw  thro’  it! — 

An  odd  fish  that  Barnwell!  !  Only  think  of  his  calling  me  back 
to  his  door-step,  after  we  had  shaken  hands,  &  I  was  one  hundred 
yards  away, —  &  with  a  face,  grave  as  a  judge’s,  remarking,  “I 
forgot  to  ask;  but  have  you  heard,  Hayne,  of  the  late  news  from 
G.  Britain ;  they  have  at  length  discovered  who  struck  Billy  Patter¬ 
son."  I  made  some  reply,  which  set  him  off  into  convulsions  of 
laughter;  &  the  last  sight  I  recall  of  him,  represents  a  tall  figure 
doubled  up  on  the  steps,  and  actually  howling  &  shouting  with 
unrestrained  merriment.  What  a  pity  (entre  nous),  that  a  sweet 
girl  like  Hattie  fell  in  love  with  such  an  Eccentric!  ! 

Were  /  in  her  place,  I  would  be  dreadfully  afraid  of  him,  which 
apparently  she  is  not.  Who  can  tell  the  when  &  how,  the  fellow 
may  break  out  into  furious  madness,  or  grotesque  insanity; 
especially  if  he  had  taken  to  drink,  as  you  clearly  intimate?  Of 
all  the  mysteries  of  this  strangle  world,  the  deepest  is  the  mystery 
of  “affinities.”  How  could  Hattie  ever  have  had  a  pulse  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  a  being,  to  all  seeming,  her  extreme  opposite;  the  very 
Antipodal  Pole  of  her  own  Sweet,  gentle,  evenly-balanced  nature? 

8.  Hayne's  ion,  William  Hamilton  (1866-1929),  the  author  of  Sylvan  Lyrie* 
and  other  Vertet  (1892). 
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I  regrret  to  learn  that  Annie  Glover  has  “not  stood  by  her  husband 
in  his  troubles  as  a  good  wife  should,” —  &  that  “as  soon  as  he 
lost  his  business,  Annie  &  her  mother  found  out  all  his  faults.” 
Lamentable  indeed!  How  few  perfect  marriages  there  are  in  our 
mortal  existence!  ! 

By  the  way,  do  you  remember,  when  I  woe  engaged  saying  to 
me  that  you  were  surprised  at  my  choice;  you  knew  Miss  Michel 
well  eno’  to  see  how  different  she  was  from  me  in  temperament; 
&  you  naturally  argued,  I  think,  that  she  at  least  was  running  a 
sad  risk!  !  Were  you  not  sorry  for  her?  Well,  my  darling  has  had 
her  anxieties  &  troubles,  but  if  ever  there  was  a  “Trump”  on 
earth, — it  is  she!  And  the  union  between  us,  is  not  merely  for 
Time,  as  I  verily  &  firmly  believe  x  x  x. 

How  is  it  that  business  is  [at]  so  low  an  ebb  in  Charleston? 
All  the  papers  nearly  speak  of  the  exceptional  prosperity  of  the 
City— of  its  growth — its  vast  improvement  under  Courtenay’s® 
administration,  &c&c&c!  Why  then,  this  sad  business  depression, 
this  cutting  down  of  salaries,  this  gn^eat  difficulty  to  procure  em¬ 
ployment. 

Sam  Lordi®  in  his  last  letter  says  that  even  the  business  of 
the  Bar  has  wofully  decreased.  I  can’t  comprehend  the  matter! 

X  X  X  I  saw  a  copy  of  the  “News  &  Courier”  of  Mch  18th 
which  contained  a  short  article,  headed  “The  Poet  of  the  Sierras.” 
Can  you  tell  me  who  took  Joaquin  Miller  to  Sumter  &  Moultrie,  in 
brief,  who  wrote  that  article?^^ 

Willie  was  cordially  received  by  Miller  in  N.  Orleans,  &  found 
him  eccentric,  but  interesting. 

He  (Miller)  wrote  me  a  most  affectionate  letter,  saying  that 
he  expected  to  be  near  us  soon,  &  would  certainly  come  to  stay 
with  me;  but  the  Charleston  “News”  affirms  that  he  left  for 
Richmond  on  the  17th!  ! 

He  has  written  most  generously  of  the  South. 

Apropos,  I  enclose  a  poem  of  mine  “To  The  New  South,”  (from 
the  “N.  Orleans  Times  Democrat”)  which  explains  itself — ;  also 
I  send  a  poem  “Unfaith,” — both  of  which  please  return,  when  you 
have  completely  done  them.12 

9.  William  Ashmead  Courtenay  was  Mayor  of  Charleston,  1879-1887. 

10.  See  WiUiam  P.  Trent,  WMiam  GUmore  Simmt  (New  York,  1896),  228,  301. 

11.  Hayne’s  reference  is  correct.  Miller  spent  but  a  few  hours  in  the  city.  He 
was  shown  principal  points  of  interest,  including  Forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie 
mentioned  above. 

12.  These  poems,  and  those  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  June  23,  1885,  do  not 
of  course  appear  in  Margaret  J.  Preston,  ed..  Poems  of  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne 
(Boston,  1882).  They  necessarily  remain  among  the  author's  many  un¬ 
collected  items. 
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Our  joint  love  to  Wm  Ed: — &  remember  us  cordially  to  Emma. 
Does  the  latter  continue  a  true  Churchwoman.  I  trust  so;  but 
dreadful  reports  are  abroad  to  the  effect,  that  she  has  turned 
Methodist,  &  female  Exhorter,  &  falls  twice  a  week  into  convul¬ 
sions  of  pietyl  /  But  add,  that  I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it. 

I  mail  you  a  mag.  with  one  of  Willie’s  lyrics [.] 

Write  soon[.] 

Ever  affectionately, 

Paul  H.  Hayne 

Minna  sent  you  a  paper  containing  [an]  article  on  “Chancellor 
Lipscomb  &  myself’’  &  she  asks  if  you  ever  received  it?  Willie 
still  in  Montgomery.  Reed  a  pleasant  letter  from  Julia  Langhom 
last  week.  She  is  quite  well.  Has  two  children  now. 

“Copse  Hill’’  June  23rd — 1885 

My  Dear  Sue: 

Your  letter  reed  last  evng,  conveyed  to  us  the  first  intimation 
we  have  had  of  my  Cousin  Alicia’s  death.  It  has  deeply  saddened 
me!  From  my  boyhood  I  liked  Mrs  Isaac  Hayne,  &  I  am  gn^atified 
to  learn  that  this  liking  was  mutual.  Ah!  well,  “Kismet!’’  (as 
the  Turks  [sic]  say),  her  hour  had  fully  come!  Still,  she  was  so 
full  of  affectionate  vitality,  and  her  children  &  grand  children  are 
so  numerous,  that  had  she  been  allowed  to  live  longer,  in  the 
possession  of  reason,  &  tolerable  health,  I’ve  no  doubt  she  would 
have  enjoyed  herself,  up  to  the  age  of  “Ninon  de  L’Enclos”  herself! 
What  a  blessing  it  is  for  man  or  woman  to  have  her  exhuberant 
spirits! 

Happy  oneself,  we  can  make  others  comparatively  happy!  Upon 
the  whole  I  shall  say  that  her  life  was  (despite  many  trials) 
exceptionally  blessed!  The  dear,  high-spirited  old  lady!  Why, 
Sue,  I  can  see  her  before  me  by  the  mind’s  eye,  this  moment, 
almost  as  clearly  as  if  she  were  in  the  flesh!  A  happy  waftage 
of  her  soul  to  the  land  above!  A  happy  meeting  with  husband,  & 
children  gone  before!  A  happy  Eternity! 

Thro  the  merits  of  the  Nazarene,  what  may  we  not  hope  for! 
But  soon  all  perplexities  &  doubts  will  be  cleared.  Your  turn  & 
mine,  oh  my  dear!  Cannot  but  be  comparatively  near  at  hand. 
Yet  mark  my  word.  I  shall  go  first!  Will  you  shed  a  tear  over  the 
grave  of  your  old  playmate? 

XXX  You  feel  yourself  the  “old  lady  of  the  family’’  now! 
Natural  eno’!  But  there  is  a  dignity,  and  [full?]  importance 
about  such  a  posidon,  which  compensates — just  a  little,  you  know. 
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for  the  woful  consciousness  of  age!  Don’t  be  too  complaisant 
with  the  juniors  of  this  flippant  time. 

The  fact  is  Sue, — let  them  call  us  “old  fogies” — if  they  please — 
but  the  fact  is,  the  young  up-coming  generation  never  can  be  as 
“sorry,”  respectful  &  respectable,  as  we  (the  young  people  of  the 
Past)  used  to  be!  Of  course  not!  “Spare  the  rod  &  spoil  the 
child”  was  the  wise  maxim  of  our  “forbears”  [sic].  Now,  “moral 
suasion”  [sic]  I  believe,  is  the  plan.  Its  results  are  sure  to  be 
lamentable!  ! 

XXX  Willie  Martin’s  little  girl  writes  very  cleverly  for  her 
age.  But  ’tis  impossible  to  predict  her  intellectual  future  from 
such  cleverness.  She  may  develope  into  genius;  au  contraire,  she 
may  not  (comparatively)  develope  at  alll — In  truth,  I  rather  dis¬ 
trust  precocious  talent. 

The  majority  of  men  &  women  who  have  made  a  permanent 
mark  upon  the  intellectual  history  of  our  world, — were  considered 
a  trifle  below  par  in  childhood  and  youth.  Of  course  there  are 
brilliant  exceptions  to  what  nevertheless  seems  a  rule! 

I  am  glad  that  “Gordon,”  &  the  “Bazar”  poem  pleased  you  so 
much.  At  present  I  am  engaged  upon  a  prose  article  for  a 
prominent  Louisville  monthly,  called  “Ante-Bellum  Charleston; 
Some  of  her  political  &  literary  Celebrities.”  Therein,  uncle  Robert 
will  figure,  Hugh  Legare  [sic],  Simms  &ec.*3 

Tell  Gen.  Ed.  (with  my  love)  that  no  photo  was  taken  of  me 
in  Charleston;  but  if  possible,  I’ll  try  &  procure  one  for  him  (or 
his  friend  rather)  in  Augusta. 

You  speak  of  Emma  as  feeling  Cousin  Alicia’s  death  in  “the 
most  touching  manner.”  Ah!  how  I  honor  Emma!  At  a  period 
when  the  Colored  race  are  going  post  haste  to  the  Devil,  thro’ 
arrog;ance,  presumption, — and  absurd  self-exhalation, — she  with  a 
combination  of  good  sense,  &  faithful  loyal  feeling,  all  but  un¬ 
paralleled,  pursues  the  old  path  of  humility  &  virtue,  &  steadfast 
duty,  &  assuredly  she  must  have  her  reward, — here  in  the 
[coterie?]  of  all  who  know  her,  &  hereafter  in  the  “well  done! 
good  &  faithful  servant,”  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  and  the  Kingdom 
of  immortal  Grace. 

Minna  &  Willie  send  you  their  united  love  &  Cousin  W.  E.  also. 

By  the  way,  why  do  they  agree  to  place  Calhoun’s  statue  in 
Marion  Square?  Would  not  the  Battery  be  a  far  better  place? 
Tell  met 


18.  The  article,  “Ante-Bellum  Charleston,"  appeared  in  The  Southern  Bivouac, 
I  (September-November,  1885),  193-236. 
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And  who  were  the  infernal  fools,  (pardon  the  slight  expletive!), 
who  employed  Harness  [sic]  instead  of  Valentine  for  the  great 
work?i<  Valentine’s  reputation  excels  the  other’s  in  an  Alpine 
way! 

Always  lovingly, 

Paul  H.  Hayne 

Tell  Wm  Edward  Pelot  [?]  &  Cole  of  Augusta  Go  have  some  like¬ 
nesses  of  mine  taken  years  ago. 

“Copse  Hill’’  Geo 

30th  Aug.:  1885 

My  dear  Sue: 

I  was  just  about  to  write  you  concerning  the  terrible  Charleston 
gale,  when  your  P.  C.  arrived,  &  relieved  us  of,  at  least,  the  most 
serious  anxiety. 

I  sympathise  with  you  concerning  the  damage  to  the  venerable 
old  house;  but  oh!  my  Dear!  it  might  have  been  as  much  worse. 
How  extraordinary  it  does  appear  that  during  such  a  cyclone  no 
life  was  lost  in  the  City!  I  A  matter  verily  to  be  grateful  for. 

The  only  suggestion  of  this  coast-storm  up  here,  manifested 
itself  in  a  remarkable  fall  of  the  Thermometer, — a  fall  from  87® 
to  68® — !  !  Today  the  thermometer  has  risen  to  75®. 

Let  me  mention  a  rather  odd  co-incidence.  An  article  of  mine 
has  just  appeared  in  “The  So.  Bivouac”  monthly,  (a  copy  of  which 
you  shall  receive  soon)  upon  “Ante-Bellum  Charleston,”  &  I  had 
particularly  spoken  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  &  “the  Battery.’’ 

Almost  upon  the  day  of  publication,  the  tempest  roars.  Pai 
consequence,  the  mag^azine  has  been  loudly  called  for  in  Augusta 
&  probably  elsewhere,  x  x  x 

— Enclosed,  I  send  you  some  compendious  poems,  which  may 
interest  you.  And  here  is  an  epigram  which  explains  itself;  i.e., — 
if  you  reflect  that  Canon  Farrar’s  Shameful,  hypocritical  Eulogium 
upon  Grant,  preceded  the  announcement  that  his  Reverence  was  on 
the  point  of  starting  to  lecture  in  America — 

14.  Hayne  is  here  no  doubt  erroneously  referring  to  Albert  Ernest  Hamiscb, 
of  Philadelphia  (see  Appleton’s  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  III,  86), 
who  executed  the  statue.  E.  V.  Valentine  (ibid.,  VI.  225-226)  was  at  one 
time  considered  for  the  work. 

16.  Frederic  William  Farrar  (1881-1908),  Canon  of  Westminster,  eloquent 
preacher  and  voluminous  author.  See  R.  Farrar,  Life  of  Frederic  WUliam 
Farrar  (New  York,  1904). 
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Canon  Farrar 
Question  &  Answer. 

Say,  Canon,  why  did  you  plaster  Grant, 

— With  a  trowel  of  praise  gigantic? — 

Why,  haven’t  you  heard? — I  shall  lecture  soon, 
Beyond  the  broad  Atlantic! 


Through  Grant,  I  have  tickled  the  Northern  pride, 

— To  me  they  are  much  beholden — , 

And  the  mouths  of  their  purses  shall  open  wide. 

And  the  Canon’s  hands  grow — golden! 

Minna  &  Willie  write  with  me  in  sympathy  for  your  losses. 
Our  love  too,  to  Wm  Edward. 

How  about  Emma?  Did  she  think  the  Judgment  Day  had  Come? 
And  was  she  prepared  to  welcome  Gabriel’s  trumpet? 

I’m  sure — frankly — ^that  I  would  not  be! 

When  that  precious  young  Dude,  as  I  fancy  him  to  be — perhaps 
wrongly — Alston’s  elder  son  comes  to  Charleston,  weigh  the  fellow, 
&  tell  me  if  you  find  him  wanting! 

Ever  affectionately, 

Paul  H.  Hayne 

“Copse  Hill,”  Geo 
Sep.  tSth  1885 

Dear  Sue: 

When  leisure  offers,  do  me  a  favor. 

I  want  to  collect  all  the  material  I  possibly  can  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  St.  Michael’s  Church — when  it  was  built  &  by  what 
architect  planned  (Sir  Christ — Green  was  the  man  I  believe) — in 
one  word,  every  single  item  of  the  remotest  interest  concerning 
the  venerable  structure,  from  the  laying  of  its  foundation  stone 
to  the  rounding  of  the  ball  upon  the  steeple. 

In  this  you  can  assist  me,  and  when  I  have  completed  my 
article  about  the  church  we’ll  divide  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  to 
some  Mag. 

Do  you  know  the  Sexton  of  St.  Michael’s,  the  little  fellow, 
named  Beasley,  I  think?  Seek  him  out;  and  obtain  from  him  & 
his  the  information  needed. 

He  knows  me  personally,  is  a  good  obliging  old  chap,  &  will 
enable  you  to  take  all  notes  upon  the  topic  worth  using,  &  putting 
into  ship-shape. 
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I  wouldn’t  dream  of  troubling  you  thus;  but  ’tis  a  matter  of 
business.  We  may  make  $10.00  apiece  any  how. 

I  have  just  completed  the  last  of  a  series  of  papers  on  “Ante- 
Bellum  Charleston,”  for  the  Louisville  “Bivouac,”  all  of  which  shall 
be  sent  to  you:  They  will  serve  to  while  away  an  evening  or  two. 

XXX  All  here  about  as  usual. 

Love  from  all  to  Your  Household. 

Drop  me  a  line  soon. 

Ever  affectionately 
Paul  H  Hayne 

14th  Oct-  [1885] 

Dear  Sue: 

Just  after  the  mailing  of  my  “Card”  your  letter  with  enclosures 
came.  The  material  you  sent  is  of  decided  value;  in  fact,  could  not 
be  dispensed  with. 

Procure,  at  your  leisure,  as  much  more  information  about  the 
Old  Church  as  you  can,  especially  in  the  line  of  anecdotes  con¬ 
cerning  any  of  its  prominent  members  of  the  “aneien  regime,” — 
(should  any  such  exist). 

And  about  epitaphs,  ec — Surely  of  all  things  I  would  like  to 
procure  any  quaint  or  curious  epitaphs  you  may  discover. 

You  see,  my  sketch  does  not  merely  contemplate  an  account  of 
the  building,  but  of  any  persons,  incidents,  &c  appropriate  there¬ 
with  from  the  earliest — ^to  the  present  period. 

You  must  be  right  about  that  scampish  architect  GibbsA*  He 
stole  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  plan,  and  made  a  good  deal  out  of 
his  rascality. 

Take  your  time,  I  repeat,  in  this  matter. 

Being  quite  sick  with  a  direful  shortness  of  breath,  a  species 
of  nervous  asthma,  I  must  close  here,  with  love  from  all.  How  is 
Wm.  Ed. 

&  How  is  the  faithful  Emma? 

Ever  affectionately 
Paul  H  Hayne 


16.  James  Gibbs,  designer  of  St.  Martins-in-the-Fields,  London,  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  architect  of  St.  Michael’s.  'There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  it 
the  work  of  Wren.  See  CkarietUm  Year  Book,  tSSt  (Charleston,  1887),  286. 
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“Copse  Hill  ”  Geo 

Feb.  4th  1886 

My  Dear  Sue: 

Yours  of  the  29th  ult  came  duly.  Many  thanks  I 

Now,  concerning  “St  Michael’s.”  Of  the  various  items  you 
mention  there  are  few  that  would  suit  me  for  the  contemplated 
article  [.] 

What  I  have  concluded  to  concentrate  attention  upon  are  the 
following  points.  Ist  I  need  a  very  full  account  of  the  Bells:  for 
a  truly  romantic  interest  attaches  to  them.  The  clearest  outlines 
you  have  already  given  me,  but  fill  them  up,  if  possible;  especially 
do  I  want  minute  details  of  the  Yankee  “rape”  (as  one  may  call 
it)  of  these  venerable  bells.  Nothing  can  be  amiss  here!  I  How 
extraordinary,  nay,  miraculous  almost  it  appears,  that  when 
Yankee  vandalism  had  broken  to  pieces  the  bells,  these  fragments 
should  have  been  sent  to  the  same  foundry  where  they  had  origin¬ 
ally  been  cast,  &  that  the  same  mould  was  still  extant!  What 
foundry  was  this?  In  what  English  city? 

2nd  I  want  every  picturesque  anecdote  you  can  gather  about 
the  Church,  &  the  worshippers  there. 

Note  down  any  specially  [sic]  distinguished  names  of  persons, 
who  were  Vestrymen  &  pew-owners. 

Are  there  any  particulars  associated  with  the  “oath”  taken  by 
Vestrymen  (in  1759)  to  the  effect,  that  they  discredited  “Trans¬ 
substantiation;”  or  with  the  dismissal  of  the  Rev  Mr  Bullman 
for  preaching  against  the  Rebellion  in  1776?  (En  passant,  a 
significant  name,  that!  !  Bull-man!  a  real  John  Bull,  no  doubt, — 
he  must  have  been;  and  I  rather  respect  him!)  Do  you  think  Sue 
that  if  our  Fathers  could  have  foreseen  the  consequences  of 
setting  up  a  separate  establishment  on  this  continent,  in  association 
with  these  infernal  Puritans, — they  would  have  been  so  “dour” 
in  their  opposition  to  old  pig-headed  (Jeorge? — What  have,  we, 
(their  descendants)  gained? 

Poverty,  humiliation,  outrage,  the  annihilation  of  our  Civili¬ 
zation;  &  that  Civilization  (mark  you!),  the  only  conservative 
force  in  America. 

Another  thing  we  have  gained.  The  possibility,  I  would  rather 
say,  probability,  of  having  the  entire  South  (in  the  course  of 
generations),  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Mexico,  &  worse — a  dis¬ 
integrated  set  of  mongrel  semi-Barbarians,  under  the  gn^acious 
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charm  of  universal  miscegenation.  I  tell  you,  my  dear  little  Kins¬ 
woman — ,  whom  I  love  better,  as  the  years  progress, — when  I 
reflect  upon  such  horrors, — I  can’t  help  recognize  the  truth  of 
Voltair’s  [sic]  observation,  “There  is  a  distinct  under-current  of 
Diabolism  in  the  affairs  of  this  world.” 

But  to  return  to  “our  matters.”  Lastly  and  especially,  I  would 
like  to  procure  all  the  really  curious  Epitaphs  in  the  St.  Michael’s 
Church-yard. 

Epitaphs  are  forever  interesting.  As  for  Beazley,  I  don't 
respect  his  variations.  Encourage  him  to  talk.  The  fellow  is 
shrewd  after  his  fashion,  &  out  of  much  chaff,  perhaps  we  may 
sift  some  grains  of  wheat  [.] 

Meanwhile,  “festina  leatl,”  as  the  wise  Romans  used  to  say — 
“hasten  slowly.”  I  am  in  no  sort  of  hurry  myself. 

Make  a  note  here,  dot  down  an  anecdote  there;  and  then 
gradually  accumulate  memoranda.  A  comparatively  few  pages  of 
the  right  sort  of  material  will  suffice,  xxxxxxxx 

What  a  winter  we  have  been  having  at,  &  around  “Copse 
Hill”!  !  Minna  &  I  have  suffered  in  this  wretched  “shanty”  at 
times,  severely.  The  temperature,  without  being  very  severe,  just 
now,  is  penetrating,  damp,  laden  with  neumonia  [sic],  & 
rheumatism. 

I  don’t  expect  to  get  the  cold  &  chill  out  of  my  blood  for  6 
months,  if  indeed,  I  survive  for  half  a  year; — a  very,  very  un¬ 
certain  thing,  Sue,  since  my  physical  constitution  seems  failing. 

Were  it  not  for  some  I  love,  I  could  respect  my  “nunc  dimittis,” 
resignedly  enough. 

This  descending  into  the  vale  of  old  age  is  a  sorry  experience! 

Love  from  Minna  to  You,  &  to  Wm  Edward,  in  which  I  join. 

Remember  us  to  the  faithful  &  indomitable  “Emma.” 

Ever  affectionately 
Paul  H.  Hayne 

17.  Hayne  died  in  leaa  than  six  months  after  this  was  written,  on  July  6,  1886. 
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PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  GEORGIA-FLORIDA  FRONTIER, 
1784-1800 

Edited  and  Translated  by  D.  C.  Corbitt 
VIII 

Wm.  Panton  to  the  Baron  de  Carondelet^ 

My  Dear  Sir 

In  a  private  letter  which  I  received  from  McGillivray  he  writes 
me  as  follows  (dated  13th  March) — 

“Inclosed  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Seagrove2 — I  have  frequently 
“read  it  over,  and  revolved  it  in  my  mind,  and  am  lost  in  Con- 
“jecture! — I  have  however  declined  the  proposed  meeting  at  the 
“Rock  Landing  But  I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  would  meet  him  at 
“any  of  the  [?]  Villages  of  the  Indians — The  Hallowing  King 
“was  going  on  a  visit  to  the  Rock  Landing,  &  Jack  Kinnard  was 
“going  to  see  SeaGrove — But  I  have  told  them,  that  they  ought 
“not  to  think  of  any  thing  whatever  until!  they  had  settled  the 
“business  at  Saint  Marks — That  all  nations  beheld  them  with  Scorn 
“and  Contempt  and  particularly  the  Americans,  who  were  glade  to 
“See  that  Bowles  (Bowles)  was  putting  them  in  the  way  of 
“making  themselves  an  easy  Conquest — If  I  was  but  able  to 
“hold  the  Briddle  reins  I  would  have  gone  myself,  but  that  not 
“being  the  case  I  sent  the  Mad  Dog  to  the  Lower  Towns,  &  if 
“Monsr.  Millford  has  a  mind  to  serve  you  he  will  find  the  Indians 
“ready  disposed  to  his  hands — 

Least  there  be  some  misunderstanding  betwixt  Spain  and 
America  which  I  know  nothing  of  I  cannot  guess  the  purport  of 
their  meeting  but  I  send  you  a  duplicate  of  Seagroves  letter  to 
McGillivray,  which,  will  prepare  you  for  the  matter  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  &  which  I  shall  know  as  soon  as  he  sees  Seagrove,  and  you 
shall  be  duly  informed,  of  course. 

McGillivray  omitted  to  instruct  me  to  send  you  a  copy  of  this 
letter  which  I  am  however  certain  he  intended  me  to  do — I  [ami 
but  these  are  private  talks  that  you  must  be  very  carefull  to  keep 
to  yourself — &  Don  Andrews* — 

I  am 

Dear  Sir 

Your  most  Obed  Serv 
Wm  Panton 


1.  Archive  Nacional  de  Cuba,  Floridaa,  leg.  I,  no.  6. 

2.  James  Seairrove,  the  U.  S.  agent  to  the  Creeks,  and  Andrew  Ellieott  were 
sent  by  the  Federal  government  to  run  the  line  of  the  N  .Y.  treaty  but  they 
failed  to  get  the  Indians  to  agree. 

S.  This  seems  to  refer  to  Don  Andr^  Annesto,  the  Governor’s  secretary. 
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Pensacola  22d  March  1792 

do  me  the  favour  to  write  Commandant  [Guissy]  to  permit  us  to 
build  a  store  on  the  Eastern  [stockade]  of  Saint  Marks  Fort  which 
will  not  interfeer  in  the  least  vnth  the  range  of  the  Fort  Guns — 
In  times  of  tranquillity  we  shall  not  have  much  occasion  for  it 
and  it  will  be  an  accomodation  to  the  Garrison  as  a  Barricks  but 
in  danger  it  will  be  requisite  for  us  to  have  the  principal  part 
of  our  goods  keept  under  the  protection  of  the  Fort — 

Yours  as  Before 
W.  P. 

His  Excellency  the  Baron  Carondelet 

James  Seagrove  to  the  Creek  Nation^ 

To  the  Kings,  Chiefs,  Headmen,  &  Warriors  of  the  Creek  Nation 
Friends  and  Brothers 

The  President  of  the  United  States  having  heard  that  the 
peace,  &  quiet  of  your  Towns  were  like  to  be  disturbed  by  a  bad 
man,  or  men,  lately  come  among  you,  as  desperate  Adventurers 
unsupported  by  any  power  whatever,  and  who  it  is  well  known,  are 
of  no  consequence  in  any  other  Country  &  have  not  the  good  of 
the  Creek  nation  at  heart,  but  merely  their  own  private  advantage, 
regardless  of  truth,  honesty  Humanity  or  the  Laws  of  Nations  in 
Pursuit  of  the  same 

The  President  therefore  out  of  his  great  goodness,  and  friend¬ 
ship  for  you,  &  your  people,  and  in  order  to  have  a  true  state 
of  this  business  from  yourselves,  as  well  as  all  other  matters, 
in  which  your  happiness  as  a  nation  is  concerned. — ^hath  been 
pleased,  to  authorize  me,  to  meet  you,  to  hear  all  you  have  to 
say;  &  in  conjunction  with  your  beloved  man,  also  the  Kings, 
Chiefs,  &  Warriors  of  your  Nation,  to  concert  measures  for 
effectually  punishing  all  who  dare  attempt  to  disturb  your  Peace, 
or  that  of  your  friends,  &  allies  the  united  States. 

My  great,  good  Master,  &  your  firm  friend,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  hath  also  empowered  me  in  the  fullest,  &  most 
effectual  manner  to  brighten  &  strengthen  the  Chain  of  Friendship 
between  the  United  States,  &  the  Creek  Nations,  &  to  give  such 
proofs  of  this  attachment  &  regard  for  you,  as  will  for  ever  put 
it  out  of  the  powers  of  any  bad  man,  or  set  of  men  to  make  you 
uneasy,  so  long  as  you  walk  in  the  straight  path. 

I  have  only  been  here  four  days;  &  hearing  that  most  of  the 
Headmen,  were  out  at  this  Season  on  their  hunts,  I  have  concluded 

4.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Floridas.  les-  I.  no.  12. 
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to  send  this  short  TaUc  to  meet  them  at  their  return  home — and 
with  a  wish  that  it  should  be  known  to  as  many  of  your  Towns 
as  possible: — To  request  the  Kings,  Chiefs,  &  Warriors  of  the 
same  to  meet  at,  or  as  near  this  place  as  convenient  to  them. — 
That  they  will  appoint  a  day  at  no  great  distance  for  our  own 
meeting — when  I  will  tell  them  many  things  which  it  concemeth 
them  to  know;  all  of  which  will  be  for  their  good,  &  the  general 
happiness  of  the  Creek  Nation. 

Although  I  am  not  known  to  you  yet  there  are  many  in  your 
land,  both  red,  &  white  people  who  are  acquainted  with  me — in 
particular  your  beloved  man  Gen’l.  McGillivray  who  I  hope  soon 
to  take  by  the  hand. 

I  have  sent  you  this  by  my  Interpreter  Mr.  Langley  Bryant, 
who  will  explain  matters  to  you,  &  tell  you,  how  very  desirous 
I  am  to  receive  a  Talk  from  you  and  also  to  meet  you  as  friends 
&  Brothers. 

Wishing  you  all  well,  I  remain 
Your  Friend 

(Signed)  Js.  Seagrove 

Rock  Landing 

on  the  Oconee 
26th  February  1792 

Wm.  Panton  to  Alexander  McGillivrayb 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Panton  dated  the  23rd  March  1792 
— Address’d  To  Alexander  McGillivray  Esqr. 

“I  shall  be  anxious  to  know  what  it  is  that  Seagrove  has  to 
“propose — Some  matter  of  Trade  I  presume:  or  perhaps  the 
“Spaniards  and  Americans  are  not  on  good  terms;  and  the  Presi- 
“dent  of  Congress  wishes  to  make  use  of  the  Creek  Indians;  how- 
“ever  be  what  it  will,  you  are  certainly  a  match  for  Seagrove ;  and 
“will  not  hastily  enter  on  any  new  Plans,  that  may  make  in  any 
“shape  against  your  Engagements,  this  way;  [where]  you  are 
“certainly  handsomely  treated;  and  in  my  oppinion  this  Govem- 
“ment  is  sincerely  disposed  to  live  on  terms  of  Frendship  with  all 
“their  neighbors  excepting  some  bickerings  about  the  navigation 
“of  the  Mississippi;  which  I  dare  say  will  be  amicably  adjusted, 
“between  the  two  Powers;  be  that  as  it  may,  let  me  warn  you 
“my  Dr  Sir,  to  be  careful  of  what  you  do;  and  before  you  resolve 
“on  any  measures  of  importance,  you  will  not  be  much  hurted  by 

6.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Floridas,  leg.  I,  no.  6. 
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“taking  my  advice  first;  who  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
“in  life,  and  you  may  be  shure,  that  Interest  will  never  bias  mo 
“to  lead  you  wrong — 

from 

Yours  etc  etc 
Wm  Panton 

Extract  of  Mr.  Panton’s  letter  to  Mr.  McGillivray 
dated  23rd  March  1792 

Wm.  Panton  to  the  Babon  de  Cabondelet* 

Pensacola  12th  April  1792 

Much  Esteemed  Sir 

On  the  2d  of  this  month  our  schooner  returned  from  Appalachy 
with  Mr.  Millford  on  board — Your  Excellency  will  remember  that 
I  sent  this  Person  to  the  lower  Towns  with  my  talk,  and  to  head 
and  lead  down  to  Appalachy,  as  many  of  the  Indians,  who,  in¬ 
consequence  of  the  Robbery  Committed  at  that  place  had  become 
willing  to  go  against  Bowles — He  left  this  the  20th  February  and 
on  the  6th  of  March  he  arrived  in  the  lower  Towns,— on  the  [6th] 
he  delivered  my  talk  to  the  Indians  and  on  the  10th  of  March 
the  Indians  had  got  their  provisions  prepared  and  to  the  number 
of  about  140  began  their  March,  the  day  after  he  was  joined  b> 
two  hundred  and  fifty  more,  and  on  the  14th  he  had  advanced 
down  the  Banks  of  the  Flint  River  to  James  Burgesses  house 
within  two  days  march  of  Appalachy. 

There  he  received  the  first  certain  account  of  the  Capture  of 
Bowles,  but  that  notwithsanding  they  had  lost  their  chief,  a  couple 
hundred  of  the  plundering  Indians  were  still  held  together  by 
some  of  Bowles’s  white  Bandittie,  and  were  still  encamped  near 
the  mouth  of  Occalagany — To  lessen  the  expense  as  much  as 
possible,  he  discharged  the  most  of  his  Indians,  and  went  on  to 
the  Camps  of  the  Robbing  party,  who  after  much  hesitation,  and 
a  long  parley  between  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  partys.  The 
Robbers  were  at  last  dispersed — As  Millford  will  be  the  Bearer 
himself  of  this  letter  I  must  refer  you  to  him  for  a  more  particular 
detail  of  this  expidition  which  altho’  too  late  to  come  at  Bowles 
was  not  the  less  meritorious,  and  was  at  last  of  great  service; 
because  it  dispersed  those  plunderers,  who  were  still  in  a  Body 
sufficient  to  Commit  mischief  and  who  were  only  waiting  for 
the  expiration  of  the  forty  days  allowed  for  Bowles’s  return,  to 

6.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Floridas,  les-  I>  na  6. 
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Sett  about  taking  satisfaction  for  his  Capture — It  relieved  the 
Garrison  of  Saint  Marks  from  a  kind  of  siege  they  had  been  kept 
in  from  the  time  of  Bowles  arrival  in  their  neighborhood,  to  the 
day  Millford  got  to  the  store,  and  settled  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  country. — 

I  enclose  you  a  duplicate  of  Mr.  Leslies  letter  to  me  dated  the 
22d  of  March,  which  will  show  Your  Excellency  his  sentiments 
of  the  service  that  Millford  has  performed — 

The  expence  of  that  expedition  was  paid  by  Mr.  Leslie,  there 
being  no  presents  for  the  Indians  in  the  Fort,  and  it  was  indis¬ 
pensably  necessary  to  send  back  those  friendly  Indians  well  satis¬ 
fied.  I  enclose  Your  Excellency  an  account  of  it,  and  you  will 
have  to  determine  whither  Government  or  our  House  ought  to 
bear  it — If  Your  Excy  thinks  that  Government  ought  to  be  at 
that  expence,  Mr.  Thomas  Stumford^  in  New  Orleans  will  receive 
the  amount  1490  Drs — Our  Loss  by  that  villain  is  very  great — 
What  with  goods  taken.  Horses  Stolen,  Cattle,  Hoggs,  Poultry, 
all  kind  of  live  stock  killed  and  distroyed  it  exceeds  15000  Dollars; 
— But  I  shall  soon  get  the  whole  asscertained  on  oath  and  you 
shall  then  know  the  particulars — 

I  send  Your  Excellency  a  duplicate  of  a  letter  from  Bowles  to 
John  Kennard  dated  the  31st  of  January — Mr.  Millford  can  attest 
it  to  be  a  true  copy,  he  having  brought  me  the  original; — He  can 
also  give  you  the  History  of  Bowles  from  his  first  appearance  in  the 
Nation; — and  the  affidavits  of  a  number  of  his  first  Bandittie  that 
he  brought  into  the  Nation  from  New  Providence  in  the  year 
1788  and  who  deserted  from  him  and  went  into  Augustine  and 
which  were  taken  before  Don  Vincente  de  Zespidez,  the  then 
Governor  of  that  place  (and  which  I  beg  of  Your  Excellency  to 
recommend  it  to  the  Captain  General  of  Havannah  to  have  re¬ 
course  to)  will  evidently  show,  that  Bowles’s  ententions  from  the 
beginning  were  hostile  to  this  Government 

After  that  mans  process  is  finished,  I  could  wish  very  much 
to  be  favoured  with  an  Authenticated  Copy  of  the  whole,  the 
better  to  enable  me  to  attack  his  aiders  and  abettors,  as  soon  as 
I  have  furnished  myself  with  sufficient  evidence  for  that  purpose — 
I  beg  of  Your  Excellency  to  make  this  request  known  to  the 
tribunal  who  tries  that  criminal 

I  have  the  Honour  to  be  with  sentiments  of  great  respect 
Your  Excellencys 
Most  Obed  &  very  humble  serv 
Wm  Panton 

His  Excellency  The  Baron  Caroundelet 


7.  This  name  appears  in  other  places  as  Durnford. 
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Robert  Leslie  to  Wm.  Pantons 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr  Robert  Leslie  dated  Appalachy  22d 


Dear  Sir 


March  1792 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  receit  of  your 
several  favours  of  4th  March  by  Baptist,  as  it  goes  under  the  Care 
of  your  truest  friend  Mr  Milford ;  he  will  tell  you  that  the  return 
of  his  people  from  this  place,  has  put  the  Finishing  Stroke  to 
our  late  disturbance,  by  Sweeping  along  with  them  the  Thieves  & 
Vagabonds  Still  held  together  by  Bowles  Associates,  &  will  Con¬ 
firm  the  quiet  &  peace  by  the  Strong  talks  they  Carried  with 
them — By  Mr.  Milford  and  the  Intelligence  you  would  receive  by 
the  Mary  which  left  this  the  14th  Inst  you  will  have  a  pretty 
Clear  Comprehension  of  our  management  of  Bowles,  and  leaves 
me  little  to  add  on  that  head,  except  to  urge  you  to  lose  no  time 
in  Securing  Welbank  &  Henry  Smith,  who  may  Escape  to  the 
Cherokees  or  Some  out  of  the  way  place  in  Spite  of  our  talks 
to  the  Indians  to  this  Effect — ^their  evidence  would  no  doubt  be 
of  great  importance  in  discovering  the  abettors  of  Bowles — you 
will  perhaps  hear  it  said  by  some  of  our  folks  this  way,  how  often 
&  easily  these  two  might  have  been  aprehended  by  me,  but  Milford 
will  explain  to  you  the  danger  of  a  Fresh  revolt  of  the  Indians 
by  our  attempting  it — 

I  hope  Mr.  McGillivray  will  exert  himself  and  get  hold  of 
Wellbank,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  only  thing  that  remains  now  for 
him  to  do — 

I  am  glad  to  find  by  your  letter  of  the  4th  Instant  that  I  have 
fortunately  acted  in  this  late  affair  altogether  in  Conformity  with 
the  Sentiments  of  our  Governor  as  well  as  your  own — and  your 
loss  in  this  quarter  (tho’  too  great)  has  perhaps  saved  all  your 
other  Indian  property  &  Crushed  a  rebellion,  that  might  have  Cost 
Spain  much  time  &  money;  They  must  see  it  themselves  in  this 
light,  &  will  therefore  I  hope  make  no  Scruple  of  paying  you  the 
Inclosed  account  of  Goods  taken  up  here  by  Mr.  Milford  &  given 
to  the  Indians  as  presents  from  Spain,  for  their  readiness  to  afford 
their  assistance — 

You  will  also  pay  to  Mr.  Milford  Five  hundred  Dollars  as  a 
gratuity  from  the  house,  for  his  alacrity  and  promptness  in  Coming 
to  my  assistance,  assuring  you  that  the  manner  in  which  he  be¬ 
stirred  &  exerted  himself  in  this  affair  reflects  a  high  credit  upon 
him — &ca.&ca.  (Signed)  Robt  Leslie 


8.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Floridas,  leg.  1,  no.  5. 

[Continued  in  the  December,  1938  issue.] 
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OLD  CANOOCHEE  BACKWOODS  SKETCHES 
By  Julia  E.  Habn 
III 

John  Benton 

One  of  the  finest  men  in  all  Canoochee  Backwoods  was  John 
Benton.  John  was  not  without  his  faults,  but  his  virtues  and  his 
lovable  qualities  far  outshone  any  faults.  John  was  half  poet,  half 
philosopher.  He  loved  nature  and  the  big  outdoors.  He  loved  the 
the  song  of  birds,  the  glint  of  the  red  bird’s  wing;  the  glimmer  of 
sunshine  as  it  sifted  thru  the  trees  and  fell  upon  the  dark  pools  of 
the  creek  where  the  fishes  hide;  the  white  sand  banks  in  the  river 
when  the  water  was  low;  the  old  mill  site  and  the  grreat  sheets  of 
water  that  tumbled  over  the  big  wheel.  On  moonlight  nights  he  sat 
up  late  and  talked,  because  he  loved  the  moonlight.  On  dark  nights, 
soon  after  the  sun  had  gone  down,  he  went  to  bed  and  slept.  He 
arose  in  the  early  morning,  long  before  the  sun,  at  the  time  when 
all  the  earth  was  wrapped  in  beauty;  and  as  the  sun  came  up 
over  the  rim  of  the  earth  every  bush  and  leaf  sparkled  with  dew 
or  hoar  frost.  That  was  the  time  when  Chanticleer  dropped  down 
from  his  high  roost  in  the  treetop,  and  mounting  the  nearest  fence 
sent  forth  his  clarion  call  to  the  rising  day.  All  the  young 
creatures,  the  hen  with  her  brood,  the  puppies,  the  kittens,  the 
pigs,  the  young  calves  in  the  barnyard,  joined  in  the  morning 
chorus. 

These  sights  and  sounds  were  a  joy  to  the  soul  of  John  Benton. 
He  was  happy,  he  loved  his  wife,  the  sweetheart  of  his  youth,  the 
mother  of  his  children;  he  loved  his  children,  each  child  in  turn, 
but  the  baby,  the  last  of  the  brood,  a  little  more  for  the  time 
than  the  others.  John  had  always  honored  his  father  and  mother; 
it  would  be  little  short  of  high  treason  to  fail  in  any  degree  of 
love  and  reverence  to  that  old  mother  now  that  his  father  had 
passed  on  and  his  mother  was  bereft  of  much  of  the  happiness 
of  former  days. 

Though  John  Benton  loved  his  wife,  he  was  master  of  his 
household.  His  wife  followed  his  wishes  as  nearly  as  possible. 
From  his  children  he  exacted  strict  obedience.  There  was  no 
deviation  from  his  orders,  and  little  or  no  wrangling  over  a  matter. 
To  some  one  looking  on,  this  arbitrary  way  of  dealing  may  have 
seemed  hard  and  unreasonable,  but  the  family  had  never  known 
any  other  rule  of  living.  John  had  started  in  on  the  very  first 
day  of  his  marriage  to  pretty  and  timid  Mary  Willis,  who  was 
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very  much  in  love  with  him,  and  she  had  acquiesced  in  his  wishes. 
Since  that  day  they  had  got  along  as  well  or  better,  perhaps, 
than  most  married  couples — ^there  was  no  wrangling. 

The  one  thing  that  made  John  Benton  an  agreeable  man  to 
live  with  was  that  he  was  no  grouch.  If  he  didn’t  like  a  thing 
and  thought  it  worthwhile  to  say  so,  he  spoke  pleasantly,  and  the 
correction  was  made.  There  was  no  scowling  or  grumbling,  no 
black  looks  and  hateful  or  ominous  silence.  The  incident  was 
disposed  of,  was  dismissed,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  Thru  the 
day  neither  wife  nor  child  shed  a  tear  or  gave  a  sigh  over  the 
trivial  happening. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  their  married  life  John  Benton  had 
told  his  wife  in  his  quiet  way  that  she  could  mind  her  own  business 
as  she  saw  fit,  and  he  would  hardly  interfere;  but  that  he  was 
“goin’  to  ’tend”  to  his  own  business  himself,  and  didn’t  want  “no 
woman  interferin.”  He  didn’t  want  too  much  advice  unless  he 
asked  for  it,  and  no  questions  nor  suspicions  as  to  what  he  was 
about.  Married  life  begun  on  this  philosophical  plan  had  lasted 
more  than  twenty  years  and  had  moved  serenely  and  happily. 
Mary  Benton  had  unbounded  confidence  in  her  husband,  in  his 
wisdom  and  his  love.  He  had  always  provided  for  his  family  as 
he  had  said  he  would,  and  they  had  lived  comfortably  if  not 
luxuriously.  There  was  plenty  of  hard  work  for  everybody,  but 
each  one  knew  what  was  expected  of  him.  John  attended  to  affaii  o 
on  the  outside,  and  there  was  rythm  in  the  household  under  Mary’.s 
guidance. 

There  were  times  when  John  ordered  a  halt  in  the  day’s  work, 
and  the  whole  family  occupying  the  big  farm  wagon  would  go  to 
the  river  and  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  fishing,  lolling 
and  resting.  After  the  bountiful  lunch  that  Mary  and  the  girls 
had  hastily  but  amply  prepared,  the  whole  crowd  again  climbed 
into  the  big  wagon  and  went  over  to  Bill’s.  John  and  Bill  had  been 
friends  since  they  were  children;  perhaps  John  had  not  seen  Bill 
for  a  week  and  wondered  what  he  was  doing.  That  evening  the 
family  reached  home  in  time  for  the  boys  to  feed  the  stock  and 
finish  any  other  small  jobs  about  the  home.  In  that  part  of  the 
country  they  never  spoke  of  “chores.”  The  word  drifted  down 
to  them  later. 


[To  be  continued.} 
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CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 
Obituaky 

It  is  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  g^rief  that  we  announce  the 
death  of  our  late  friend  and  relative,  James  L.  Skinner,  who  died 
in  camp  at  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  of  Typhoid  Fever,  July  7th,  1862 
aged  26  years,  5  months  8  days. 

He  was  bom  in  Richmond  county.  Geo.,  near  Augusta,  and 
was  a  resident  of  this  State  until  January,  1860.  Since  that  time, 
he  resided  in  Macon  county,  Ala.  Although  he  had  been  afflicted 
for  months,  with  chills  and  fever,  and  an  enlarged  spleen,  and 
being  sensible  of  his  physical  inability  to  undergo  the  hardships 
of  a  campaign  life,  from  the  fatigue  and  exposure  consequent 
thereon,  yea  such  was  his  love  for  his  country  that  he  attached 
himself  to  the  45th  Alabama  Regiment,  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Goodwin.  Very  soon  after  his  enlistment,  he  was  attacked 
with  typhoid  fever,  and  after  a  few  weeks  of  severe  illness,  pains 
and  trials  with  the  greatest  calmness,  he  bid  a  last  and  final  adieu 
to  terrestrial  things.  As  a  son,  he  was  loyal  and  dutiful;  as  a 
brother,  affectionate,  agreeable,  and  pleasant;  and  as  a  man  he  was 
upright  and  honorable  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  creatures. 
But  our  much  loved  and  esteemed  friend  and  relative  is  gone  from 
among  us  forever,  and  he  has  left  behind  not  only  a  sadly  bereaved 
family,  but  a  community  of  relatives  and  friends  to  mourn  his 
loss.  But,  alas!  he  is  gone;  never  are  we  again  to  behold  on 
earth  that  form  so  familiar  to  us  all.  He  is  gone,  but  we  hope  to 
that  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  Heavens.  “Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.” 

“Why  do  we  mourn  departing  friends. 

Or  shake  at  death’s  alarms; 

’Tis  but  the  voice  that  Jesus  sends 
To  call  them  to  his  arms. 

A  Relative. 

Weekly  Chronicle  &  Sentinel,  October  21,  1862. 

Obituary 

It  is  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  grief  that  we  announce  the 
death  of  our  late  friend  and  relative,  John  W.  Griffin,  who  fell, 
battling  for  his  country,  at  Malvern  Hill,  Va.,  on  the  2d  of  July, 
1862  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  as  a  son,  was  loving  and  dutiful; 
as  a  brother,  affectionate  agreeable  and  pleasant;  and  as  a  man 
he  was  upright  and  honorable  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow- 
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creatures.  But  our  much  beloved  and  esteemed  friend  and  relative 
is  gone  from  among  us  forever,  and  has  left  behind  not  only  a 
sadly  bereaved  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters  but  a 
community  of  relatives  and  friends  to  mourn  his  loss.  Alas!  he 
is  gone;  never  are  we  again  on  earth  to  behold  that  form  so 
familiar  to  us  all.  He  is  gone,  but  we  hope  to  that  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  Heavens.  His  last  words  to  one  of  his 
comrades  was,  “Tell  Mother  I  die  for  my  country,”  thus,  the 
country  has  lost  a  good  citizen  and  a  tried  soldier,  and  company 
H,  of  the  11th  Georgia  Regiment  a  beloved  comrade. 

Monroe,  Ga.,  Oct.  20th,  1862. 

J.  M.  C. 

Weekly  Chronicle  &  Sentinel,  October  28,  1862. 

Obituary 

Wm.  M.  Asbury,  of  the  Greene  County  Volunteers,  died  at 
Richmond  in  August  la,st  of  Typhoid  Fever. 

On  11th  March  last,  he  enlisted  at  Greensboro’,  Ga.,  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  the  short  time  which  he  served  in 
the  ranks  of  his  country,  proved  to  his  officers  and  brothers  in 
arms  that  he  was  a  good  soldier  and  a  remarkably  good  boy.  In 
the  fight  of  the  Chickahominy,  (On  the  banks  of  which  he  prob¬ 
ably  contracted  the  disease  of  which  he  died)  he  displayed  that 
degree  of  courage  which  calls  forth  the  admiration  of  the  brave. 

In  his  death  his  company  has  lost  one  of  its  best  members.  He 
was  always  at  his  post. 

In.,  of  Greene  Co.  Vols. 

Weekly  Chronicle  &  Sentinel,  October  28,  1862. 

Obituary 

Richmond  Va,  Oct.  14th,  1861  [1862?] 

Mr.  J.  Ragan — Dear  Sir:  ’Tis  my  painful  duty  to  announce  to 
you  the  death  of  your  son,  Lt.  JosA  D.  Ragan;  he  died  the  4th  of 
this  month,  at  the  Wheeler  House,  near  the  battle  field  of  Manassas, 
from  the  wound  received  on  the  30th  of  August  in  the  second 
Manassas  battle.  It  was  not  my  lot  to  be  with  him  in  his  last 
moments;  fate  and  the  rules  of  war  forbid  that  I  should  leave  my 
command,  and  in  addition  to  this  I  was  the  only  officer  present. 
I  talked  with  him  the  night  after  the  battle  and  he  requested  me 
to  say  to  you  if  I  should  be  spared  to  return  home,  that  he  was 
conscious  that  his  days  were  numbered,  and  he  thanked  Providence 
for  giving  him  time  to  pray  for  pardon  and  mercy.  When  I  left 
him  the  next  morning  he  called  me  to  him  and  said  that  I  had 
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been  his  friend  in  peace  and  dear  companion  in  arms,  that  he 
had  a  hope  of  a  blissful  immortality  beyond  the  grave.  He  re¬ 
quested  me  as  his  commander,  who  had  been  with  him  and  stood 
side  by  side  with  him  on  every  battlefield  to  prepare  to  be  his 
comrade  in  Heaven.  He  also  requested  me  to  overlook  his  remain¬ 
ing  brothers  and  be  a  brother  to  them,  which  I  promised  and  shall 
endeavor  to  discharge  to  the  best  of  my  humble  ability.  As  he 
loved  me,  I  loved  him.  Having  been  together  for  years  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  him  in  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes 
of  life,  I  can  truly  say:  they  who  knew  him  best  was  [sic]  those 
who  loved  him  best.  As  an  officer  he  was  kind  to  a  fault,  as  a 
soldier  he  was  gallant  and  brave;  as  a  friend  he  knew  no  bounds. 
His  place  cannot  be  filled  in  the  Confederacy  or  out  of  it.  His 
many  virtues,  his  upright  walk  as  an  officer,  his  social  habits  had 
endeared  him  to  both  men  and  officers  of  the  Regiment  and 
especially  those  of  his  immediate  Company;  and  if  wishes  and 
prayers  could  have  raised  him  from  the  bed  of  death  it  would 
certainly  have  been  done.  As  his  friend  in  peace  and  companion 
in  arms,  I  deeply  and  bitterly  mourn  his  loss.  I  bear  testimony 
of  his  nobleness  as  a  man,  and  his  uprightness  as  a  Christian.  This 
is  the  consolation  I  offer  his  most  intimate  companion.  He  sleeps 
in  the  grave,  but  shall  live  in  memory.  Peace  be  with  him. 

His  brother  Neal  can  inform  you  of  the  particulars  of  his 
death,  the  state  of  his  affairs,  &c. 

I  am,  most  respectfully,  your  friends  &c. 

J.  W.  Arnold. 

Weekly  Chronicle  &  Sentinel,  October  28,  1862. 


WHO’S  WHO 

Mr.  D.  C.  Corbitt  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Candler 
College,  Puentes  Grandes,  Havana,  Cuba. 

Mr.  Ralph  Betts  Flanders  teaches  history  in  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Miss  Julia  E.  Ham  lives  in  Gainesville,  Florida. 

Mr.  George  Alexander  Heard  is  a  graduate  student  in  Columbia 
University. 

Mr.  William  Stanley  Hoole  is  librarian  in  the  Baylor  University 
Library,  Waco,  Texas. 
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The  Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States.  Compiled  and 
edited  by  Clarence  Edwin  Carter.  Voliime  V.  The  Territory  of 
Mississippi,  1798-1817.  (Washington;  Government  Printing  Office, 
1937.  Pp.  X,  815.  $1.50.) 

The  editing  and  publishing  of  the  territorial  papers  of  the 
United  States  were  provided  for  in  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in 
1929.  Four  volumes  have  already  been  published;  thirty-two  are 
contemplated  as  necessary  to  complete  the  project.  Though  most 
of  them  will  relate  to  the  regions  beyond  the  Mississippi  or  north 
of  the  Ohio,  there  was  some  federal  territory  in  the  Southeast. 
Volume  IV  dealt  with  the  Territory  south  of  the  Ohio,  which 
became  Tennessee  in  1796.  The  territories  of  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
and  part  of  Orleans  lay  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  volumes  will  be 
published  dealing  with  them. 

The  present  volume  is  one  of  two  dealing  with  the  Mississippi 
Territory,  this  one  coming  down  to  1809.  Mississippi  Territory 
was  set  apart  in  1798  and  consisted  of  that  territory  between  the 
Chattahoochee  and  Mississippi  rivers  on  the  east  and  west  and  the 
31st  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  south  and  the  line  of  the  Yazoo 
River  due  east  to  the  Chattahoochee  on  the  north — in  other  words, 
that  strip  of  territory  which  Spain  claimed  as  part  of  West  Florida, 
but  which  Georgia  also  claimed,  and  which  the  United  States  here 
lays  hold  of.  The  rest  of  the  territory  north  of  this  region  to 
Tennessee  and  between  the  Mississippi  and  Chattahoochee  rivers, 
Georgia  was  still  allowed  to  claim,  but  in  1802  she  sold  it  to  the 
United  States.  Thereafter  Mississippi  Territory  was  enlarged  by 
this  addition  until  1817,  when  Mississippi  became  a  state  with  her 
present  boundaries. 

The  documents  in  this  volume  are  of  great  interest  and  import¬ 
ance.  They  relate  to  the  government  of  the  territory,  the  land 
system,  the  influx  of  settlers,  Indian  troubles,  the  development  of 
roads,  and  many  other  subjects  incident  to  the  growth  of  a  terri¬ 
tory  into  statehood.  Volume  VI  will  complete  the  story  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  Territory.  The  editing  is  done  in  excellent  fashion  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Carter. 

The  Story  of  Reconstruction.  By  Robert  Selph  Henry.  (India¬ 
napolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  1938.  Pp.  xii,  633.  Illus¬ 
trations.  $5.00.) 

Two  full  generations  have  passed  since  Gettysburg  and  Appo¬ 
mattox,  and  the  once  bright  Ores  of  sectional  hatred  are  dim.  Only 
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a  few  tottering  veterans  attempt  the  memorial  parades;  even  the 
Democratic  Party  has  forgotten  that  once  it  stood  for  states’  rights 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  federal  government. 

Three  books  I  have  just  read:  Freeman’s  R.  E.  Lee,  Robert 
Selph  Henry’s  The  Story  of  the  ConfedercLcy,  and  his  companion 
volume,  The  Story  of  Reconstruction.  And  I  am  not  the  only 
general  reader  today  who  is  strongly  moved  to  study  our  civil  war 
and  its  aftermaths.  Why  this  sudden  revival  of  interest?  Is  there 
simply  the  fascination  of  heroism?  Are  we  trying  to  escape  from 
machinery  and  troubled  economic  trends  to  the  idealized  yester¬ 
years?  Or  do  we  find  certain  basic  sectional  differences  which  re¬ 
main  today  to  tear  our  country  into  regions  with  eternally  con¬ 
flicting  economic  interests? 

Two  of  these  reasons  are  certainly  cogent — it  was  a  great 
struggle  with  heroes  on  both  sides,  all  fighting  in  a  “cracking  good’’ 
war;  the  interests  of  the  South  as  a  region  did  then,  and  still  do, 
clash  with  the  interests  of  the  North. 

As  an  amateur  in  history  and  as  a  prejudiced  Southerner 
rather  than  an  unbiased  historian,  I  would  suggest  the  reading 
of  the  books,  probably  in  this  order:  Henry’s  Story  of  the 
Confederacy,  Henderson’s  Stonewall  Jackson  and  the  American 
Civil  War,  Bowers’  The  Tragic  Era,  Henry’s  The  Story  of  Re¬ 
construction,  and  Freeman’s  R.  E.  Lee. 

It  is  a  compliment  to  Henry’s  The  Story  of  Reconstruction  to 
place  it  among  these  standard  classics.  I  prefer  the  dashing 
soldiers  over  the  trading  politicians,  but  perhaps  politics  can  be 
as  important  as  war;  I  had  rather  read  of  Fredericksburg  than 
follow  the  record  of  contested  elections  and  bickering  legislatures, 
but  both  can  determine  history. 

Reconstruction  was  a  revolution  followed  by  a  determined 
counter-revolution.  The  negroes  were  used  to  control  the  South, 
and  Mr.  Henry  carefully  tells  the  sordid  story.  In  fact,  to  quote 
one  reviewer  of  this  volume,  “The  important  fact  is  that  these 
majorities  were  ignorant  majorities,  unfitted  for  the  power  they 
exercised,  and  trained  to  look  on  government  chiefly  as  the  giver 
of  gifts — and  the  source  of  other  benefits  expected.’’  Surely  this 
is  stretching  a  point  for  ammunition  against  the  New  Deal! 

Mr.  Henry  has  handled  the  mass  of  Reconstruction  material 
carefully.  In  his  book  the  professional  historian  can  see  the  skillful 
synthesis  of  many  pages  into  one  volume,  a  manual  of  Southern 
history  from  1865  to  1877.  In  his  book  the  serious  reader  can 
see  the  throes  of  a  disorganized  social  order  readjusting  itself. 
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There  is  no  harder  phase  of  American  history  to  write  than  is  this 
political  war  after  the  guns  were  silenced,  and  Mr.  Henry  has 

done  his  work  well.  _ 

Wm.  Tate, 

University  of  Georgia. 

Reconstruction.  The  Battle  for  Democracy  (1865-1876).  By 
James  S.  Allen.  (New  York:  International  Publishers,  1937.  Pp. 
256.  $2.00.) 

Under  the  editorship  of  Richard  Enmale,  the  history  of  the 
United  States  is  being  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Marxist- 
Leninist.  It  is  evident  in  the  very  beginning  that  there  must  be 
much  straining  of  points  and  forced  interpretations  to  produce 
such  a  work.  To  read  the  class  struggle  into  American  history  is 
to  miss  the  conception  of  the  fundamental  development  of  the 
American  people. 

Probably  the  best  field  in  which  to  play  with  such  interpreta¬ 
tions  is  the  ten  years  following  the  Civil  War — that  is  the  so-called 
Reconstruction  Period.  The  present  volume  makes  the  attempt. 
Either  by  inference  or  direct  statement,  Mr.  Allen  and  his  editor 
dismiss  most  of  the  work  done  in  this  field  as  having  been  colored 
by  the  bias  and  misinterpretations  of  the  Bourbon  and  the 
Philistine.  Mr.  Allen  sees  the  reconstruction  of  the  South  start 
out  as  a  class  struggle  to  place  the  negro  into  power,  but  before 
it  can  come  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  Northern  proletariat 
becomes  frightened  by  or  impregnated  with  the  tenets  of  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  industrialists  and  backs  down.  Mr.  Allen  fails  to  see,  or 
if  he  sees  he  does  not  admit  it,  that  it  was  largely  vengeance  that 
led  the  Northerner  to  put  the  negro  on  the  back  of  the  Southern 
white  man — not  a  desire  to  set  up  a  permanent  system  of  society 
which  he  would  never  himself  submit  to. 

Nevertheless,  this  book  gives  an  interesting  and  refreshing 
viewpoint  on  the  Reconstruction  Period,  however  far  it  may  be 
from  the  fact. 

Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Greenville  Ladies'  Association 
in  Aid  of  the  Volunteers  of  the  Confederate  Army.  Edited  by  James 
Welch  Patton.  (Being  Historical  Papers  of  the  Trinity  College 
Historical  Society,  Series,  XXI.)  (Durham:  Duke  University,  1937. 
Pp.  118.  $1.00.) 

From  the  days  of  ancient  Rome  on  down,  women  have  played 
their  part  in  wars.  Confederate  women  in  the  American  Civil  War 
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played  an  especially  active  and  important  part.  They  formed 
societies  or  groups  throughout  the  Confederacy  and  through  these 
organizations  they  helped  the  Confederate  soldiers  and  their 
families,  in  nuiny  ways.  They  set  up  wayside  inns  where  the 
travelling  recruit  could  find  refreshments  and  sometimes  lodging; 
they  visited  hospitals  and  administered  to  the  wants  of  the  sick 
and  wounded;  they  sent  representatives  to  the  areas  of  chief  oper¬ 
ations  to  enquire  into  the  needs  of  soldiers  and  to  supervise  the 
distribution  of  gifts;  and  they  carried  on  an  incessant  activity  in 
knitting  socks  and  providing  other  articles  of  clothing  for  the 
soldiers. 

This  document  here  published  is  the  minutes  of  such  an  organi¬ 
zation,  giving  a  close-up  view  of  the  multifarious  activities  of  this 
group  of  Greeneville,  South  Carolina  women.  Professor  Patton 
has  done  the  editorial  work  with  skill  and  completeness.  It  is  r. 
valuable  contribution  to  a  more  detailed  understanding  of  life  in 
the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Approaches  to  American  Social  History.  Edited  by  William  E. 
Linglebach.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1937. 
Pp.  101.  $1.25.) 

This  valuable  little  book  is  the  third  to  appear  in  “The  Apple¬ 
ton-Century  Historical  Essays.”  The  content  of  this  volume  grew 
out  of  a  session  of  the  American  Historical  Association  in  1936, 
and  it  is  made  up  of  six  parts:  a  foreword  by  the  editor;  remarks 
by  Ralph  H.  Gabriel,  chaitman  of  the  session;  the  outlook  of  the 
political  historian,  by  Roy  F.  Nichols;  the  part  literature  should 
play  in  history  writing,  by  Bernard  DeVoto;  the  reflections  of  a 
social  historian,  by  John  A.  Krout;  and  a  general  reply  by  A.  M. 
Schlesinger,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  History  of  American  Life 
series,  which  was  under  discussion  in  the  meeting. 

Each  participant  upheld  his  special  interest  and  found  some 
fault  with  the  group  of  histories  being  discussed.  Probably  the 
most  interesting,  though  not  necessarily  the  most  valid  criticism, 
was  made  by  DeVoto,  who  found  that  the  great  contribution  which 
literature  can  make  to  our  history  writing  was  neglected  or  not 
recognized  either  by  the  editors  or  the  authors.  This  volume  is 
stimulating  in  a  high  degree,  and  should  be  read  by  every  person 
much  interested  in  American  history — and  by  all  people  who  would 
attempt  to  write  it. 
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The  Papers  of  Randolph  Abbott  Shotwell.  III.  Edited  by  J.  G. 
de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  with  the  collaboration  of  Rebecca  Cameron. 
(Publications  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission.) 
(Raleigh:  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  1936.  Pp. 
466.) 

Randolph  G.  Shotwell,  bom  in  Virginia  the  son  of  a  Presby¬ 
terian  preacher,  was  at  school  in  Pennsylvania  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out.  He  immediately  volunteered  in  the  Confederate  army 
and  fought  three  years  before  being  taken  prisoner.  Released  at 
the  end  of  the  war  he  went  to  North  Carolina  where  he  edited 
newspapers  at  New  Bern,  Rutherfordton,  and  Asheville.  In  1871 
he  was  implicated  in  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  movement  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  was  illegally  arrested,  brutally  imprisoned,  tried, 
unjustly  convicted,  and  sentenced  by  a  venile  judge  to  six  years 
imprisonment  in  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Albany,  New  York,  and 
lined  $6,000.  This  volume  is  filled  with  the  bitterness  that  was 
in  Shotwell’s  heart  against  these  injustices.  It  is  not  only  a  power¬ 
ful  indictment  of  the  Reconstruction  regime  from  Grant  in  the 
White  House  on  down  to  the  most  insignificant  little  tyrants  in 
Cleveland  and  Rutherford  counties,  but  is  also  is  a  vivid  description 
of  prison  life  in  Albany.  A  great  deal  of  the  volume  is  made  up 
of  the  prison  diary,  with  the  remainder  written  from  four  to  a 
half  dozen  years  later. 

Sequoyah.  By  Grant  Foreman.  (Norman:  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Press,  1938.  Pp.  90.  Illustrations.  $1.50.) 

Sequoyah,  the  inventor  of  the  famous  Cherokee  alphabet,  was 
bora  in  the  state  of  Tennessee  where  it  seems  he  did  most  of  his 
work,  but  in  1818  he  moved  to  Arkansas  and  later  with  the 
Arkansas  Cherokees  he  went  to  what  is  now  the  state  of  Oklahoma. 
He  died  about  1843  in  Mexico  in  search  of  health,  while  on  a  visit 
with  the  Mexican  Cherokees.  Not  a  great  deal  is  known  about  his 
early  life,  and  no  part  of  it  stands  very  boldly.  He  was  a  cripple 
and  gentle  by  nature,  and  he  had  a  great  deal  of  perseverance. 

Mr.  Foreman  has  not  done  a  great  deal  to  clarify  the  life  of 
this  famous  Indian,  and  in  this  volume  he  has  not  well  organized 
his  material.  It  is  one  solid  narrative  unbroken  by  chapter  head¬ 
ings,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  quoted  matter  which  carried  out 
a  considerable  amount  of  repetition.  There  are  no  citations  to 
sources  and  not  bibliography  outside  of  reference  for  “further 
study”  to  four  magazine  articles  and  the  Oklahoma  Imprints. 
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The  Siege  of  Charleston.  With  an  Account  of  the  Province  of 
South  Carolina:  Diaries  and  Letters  of  Hessian  Officers  from  the 
von  Jungkenn  Papers  in  the  William  L.  Clements  Library.  Trans¬ 
lated  and  Edited  by  Bernhard  A.  Uhlendorf.  (University  of 
Michigan  Publications,  History  and  Political  Science,  Volume  XII) 
(Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michgan  Press,  1938.  Pp.  xii,  445. 
Illustrations.  $4.00.) 

This  book  is  made  up  of  three  diaries  and  a  half  dozen  letters 
written  by  Hessian  soldiers  who  took  part  in  the  British  siege  of 
Charleston  in  the  American  Revolution.  Both  the  German  text 
and  the  English  translation  are  given,  and  an  excellent  editing 
of  these  documents  accompanies  them.  These  Hessians  were  of 
some  education,  and  consequently  what  they  wrote  represented 
valuable  observations  on  the  country  and  people  they  saw.  Being 
mercenary  soldiers,  they  had  no  great  bias  against  the  Americans. 
Incidentally  Georgia  comes  into  the  picture  somewhat,  as  Tybee 
Road,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River,  was  a  convenient  out¬ 
fitting  place  for  attacks  on  Charleston.  One  of  these'  Hessians 
who  visited  Savannah  had  much  to  say  about  the  American  and 
French  siege  of  the  city  in  1779,  and  also  he  made  some  excursion 
into  the  history  of  the  Georgia  province.  This  book  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  records  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Everyday  Things  in  American  Life,  1607-1776.  By  W.  C.  Lang- 
don.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1937.  Pp.  xxii,  353. 
Illustrations.  $3.00.) 

This  is  a  valuable  book  for  the  very  things  which  its  title 
suggests.  Not  politics  and  wars  and  not  institutions,  but  the  little 
things  without  which  life  would  be  almost  impossible  make  up  the 
subject-matter.  Houses  and  fireplaces;  furniture;  iron,  pewter, 
and  silver  ware;  glass;  ships;  roads;  agriculture;  the  postofhee; 
and  towns — all  are  taken  up  and  treated  in  an  interesting  fashion. 

Mr.  Langdon  has  confined  his  interests  geographically  to  New 
England,  the  Middle  Colonies,  and  Virginia— only  incidentally  does 
he  mention  even  the  name  of  a  colony  to  the  southward.  There 
was,  of  course,  less  of  some  of  these  subjects  to  write  about  if 
he  should  come  into  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia;  and  what  is 
written  here  makes  an  interesting  and  valuable  book.  Yet  there  is 
room  for  another  book  on  this  same  subject  which  shall  deal  with 
the  most  southern  colonies — just  because  there  were  many  points 
of  difference.  The  colonial  plantation  with  all  its  ways  of  doing 
things  gets  into  the  present  b">k  mighty  little. 
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The  One  Hundred  Years  of  the  Old  Governors’  Mansion, 
Milledgeville,  Georgia,  18S8-19S8.  By  Leola  Selman  Beeson. 
(Macon:  The  J.  W.  Burke  Company,  1938.  Pp.  xiv,  81.) 

In  1838  the  old  governors’  mansion,  now  standing  in  Milledge¬ 
ville,  was  erected.  The  first  governor  to  live  in  it  was  Gilmer, 
and  the  next  seven  governors  of  the  state  resided  there.  Soon 
after  the  Civil  War  the  capital  was  moved  to  Atlanta,  and  then 
the  mansion  entered  upon  a  varied  career.  It  always  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  state  and  today  it  is  part  of  the  plant  of 
the  Georgia  State  College  for  Women. 

Mrs.  Beeson  has  written  intimately  and  charmingly  about  this 
old  mansion.  She  tells  of  the  furnishings  in  the  beginning,  its 
cost,  and  gives  short  peeps  into  the  lives  of  the  eight  governors 
who  lived  in  it.  This  little  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  state. 

Geronimo’s  Story  of  his  Life.  Taken  down  and  edited  by  S.  M. 
Barrett.  (Oklahoma  City:  Harlow  Publishing  Corporation,  1938. 
Pp.  xxviii,  216.  Illnstrations.) 

Geronimo  was  the  famous  Apache  Indian  from  Arizona  who 
gave  the  United  States  Government  much  trouble  following  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  finally  captured  and  held  a  prisoner  in  Okla¬ 
homa.  About  1904  Mr.  Barrett  got  permission  from  the  United 
States  Government  to  take  down  this  old  Indian  chief’s  story, 
and  it  was  first  published  in  1906.  It  is  now  republished.  This 
book  is  interesting  and  important  for  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
instances  where  the  Indian  was  ever  allowed  to  tell  his  side  of  the 
story.  Barrett  was  also  the  author  of  a  juvenile  book  called 
Moceo,  An  Indian  Boy,  which  has  also  been  republished  by  the 
Harlow  Corporation. 

Early  American  History  (H9t-1789).  By  Jennings  B.  Sanders. 
(New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1938.  Pp.  xxii,  705.  Maps.  $5.00.) 

Designed  as  a  college  text,  this  book  gives  evidence  of  serving 
its  purpose  well.  It  is  based  on  sound  scholarship  and  on  a  use 
of  the  best  works  dealing  with  its  period.  Footnotes  unobtrusively 
but  clearly  refer  the  student  to  readily  available  material  for 
support  of  important  statements  and  for  further  reading.  There 
is  also  at  the  end  of  the  book  an  extensive  bibliography.  Professor 
Sanders  writes  in  a  clear  readable  style,  and  he  has  included  in 
this  volume  a  well-rounded  discussion  of  American  colonial 
existence. 


